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Notes. 


ARE THERE ANY EXTANT MSS. IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S HANDWRITING? 


All that is known of Shakespeare’s handwriting 
is six signatures—one in a book, two on inden- 
tures, and three on his will. They all come within 
the last ten years of his life; two of them are 
cramped for want of space; three are written by 
the failing hand of adecaying man. But they all 
show that the poet’s handwriting was that of the 
ordinary scrivener or copyist of the time. This 
fact, while it makes any holograph of his more 
difficult to distinguish from similar writings, at 
the same time points to the possibility or even 
probability of something from his hand being 
extant among the mass of manuscripts written in 
the scrivener’s hand of the period. 

In this paper I will give my reasons for thinking 
that portions of the MS. Horlelan 7368 in the 
British Museum are in his writing. It is the 
MS. of a play, “Sir Thomas More,” which was 
edited for the Shakespeare Society by Mr. Dyce 
in 1844, The MS. is important, as being a spe- 
cimen of a.“ book” still for the most part re- 


maining in the state in which the author sold it 
to the players; it is the official copy, submitted 
by them to the Master of the Revels as censor, 
with his remarks in the margin, and his scratches 
through lines and words which he disapproved, 
and with alterations and additions on separate 


sheets of peas for the most part made in ac- 
cordance with, or in consequence of, his objec- 
tions. Moreover, the mention of an actor (p. 53, 
note 1, of Dyce’s reprint) shows the play to have 
belonged to Shakes scompany. If then the 
consentaneous opinion of Shakespearian critics is 
right, that he was for a long time employed as 
the Johannes factotum of his company, to alter, 
cobble, and botch the plays they adopted, there 
is some @ priori probability that he was employed 
in the alterations of this lay. 

To enforce this probability I will make some 
critical remarks on the play itself. First then, it 
is a biographical play, precisely on the plan of 
the very similar drama The Life and Death of 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, and nearly on the plan of 
Pericles, All three consist of successive tableaux 
from the hero’s life, without more connection than 
the unity of the person gives them. Of these 
three plays, Pericles is Shakespeare’s, Cromwell 
was printed with his initials in his lifetime,“and 
More is much more worthy of him than Cromwell. 
All three belonged to his company of actors. 

The date of it is approximately fixed by Mr. 
Dyce as about 1590, or perhaps a little earlier. 
The plot itself enables us to fix the date with 
somewhat more precision. Before doing so, a 
preliminary remark is necessary. It is clear from 
the play itself under consideration, and from many 
other p es from writings of 1589 or 1590 
which I might quote, that it was a received 
theory of the time that plays ought to have a 

resent interest; that it was of no use to repro- 
Sen the great men of antiquity unless there were 
some extant parallel to them in the circles of the 
day. When no such modern instances existed 
there was no reason for reviving the old ex- 
amples. The theatre was the stage to discuss the 
great questions of the day under the thin disguise 
of Plutarchian parallels. This is the doctrine of 
Spenser in his Tears of the Muses. It may be 
gathered out of Shakespeare’s sonnets, and it is 
declared in the following verses of the present 
play (p. 50): — 

“This is no age for poets; — | should sing 

To the loud cannon heroica facta ; 

Qui faciunt reges heroica carmina laudant. 
And as great subjects of their pen decay, 
Even so unphysicked they do melt away.” 


This being the case, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the play was intended to have reference to 
the subjects of the day. And this conjecture is 
strengthened if we find the ‘censor objecting to 
any part of it for no apparent reason except its 
political danger. Now the early ee of the play 
refers entirely to the famous “ill May day” of 
1517, when the London apprentices rose against 
the foreigners resident in London. The same 
feeling, prevalent for years in Elizabeth’s reign, 
was very nearly bursting out into violent acts in 
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September 1586, when Recorder Fleetwood wrote 
to Burghley that the — had conspired 
an insurrection against the French and Dutch, but 

ially the French, “all things as like unto 
vil May day as could be devised, in all manner 
of circumstances, mutatis mutandis.” (Wright's 
Elizabeth, vol. ii. p. 308.) That the play came 
before the censor during the heat of this feeling 
is proved by his marginal notes. First he writes 
against the first scene :— 


“ Leave out the insurrection wholly, and the cause 
thereof, and begin with Sir Thomas More at the Mayor's 
sessions, with a report afterwards of his good service done, 
being sheriff of London, upon a mutiny against the Lom- 
bards, only by a short report, and not otherwise, at your 
own 


Similarly, at p. 14, he orders the players to 
mend a reference to the frowning brow of the 
displeased commons of the city. In the next 
page, where a foreigner defies any “ English,” the 
censor substitutes “man.” At p. 16, in defiance 
of history, he changes “stranger” and “ French- 
man” into “ Lombard.” For this reason the play 
seems to belong to the last months of 1586, or the 
early part of 1587. This chronological where- 
abouts is confirmed by the name of the actor at 

. 58—T. Goodale, who is known to have acted 
with Burbage in Tarlton’s Seven Deadly Sins in or 
before 1588; and by the reference to Ogle as the- 
atrical property-maker at p. 59. Ogle is known to 
have been so in 1584. 

Tyliney directed the players to leave out the 
insurrection wholly, at their own perils, and only 
to report the good service of Sheriff More. The 
actors, at their perils, seem to have retained the 
insurrection, as the very raison d’étre of the play, 
and to have determined that More’s speech to the 
insurgents was a sufficient balance, or “cooling 
card” for any political excitement which the 
representation of the mutiny might favour. This 

ech of More’s has in it much internal evidence 
of being the work of Shakespeare. The same may 
be said of another soliloquy of More’s at p. 39, and 
of two comic scenes with Fawkner, a ruffian, at 
pp. 42 and 50. From More’s speech to the insur- 
gents I will quote a specimen. He has asked 
them what they want, and has been told “ the 
removing of the strangers.” He replies (p. 27): 

“ Grant them removed, and grant that this your noise 

Hath chid down all the majesty of England ; 

Imagine that you see the wretched strangers, 

Their babies at their backs, and their poor luggage, 

Plodding to th’ ports and coasts for transportation, 

And that you sit as kings in your desires, 

Aythority quite silenced by your brawl, 

And you in ruff of your opinions clothed, 

What had you got? I'll tell you: you had taught 

How insolence and strong hand should prevail, 

How order should be quelled ; and by this pattern 

Not one of you should live an aged man ; 

For other ruffians, as their fancies wrough 


With self-same hand, self-reasons and self-right, 
Would shark on you, and men, like ravenous fishes, 
Would feed on one another.” 


The imagery and the morality of these lines 
are alike Shakespeari They are quite unlike 
the poetry of Greene, Marlowe, Lodge, or Robert 
Wilson. “ You sit as kings in your desires ” seems 
an expression of the same poet who wrote — 

“ Whether beauty, birth, or wealth or wit, 
Or any of these all, or all, or more 
Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit .. .,” 
Shakespeare Son. 37. 
and the treatment of the popular opinion as a 
mere external appendage, like a ruff, or a feather 
in the cap, or a skin disease, is a touch of the 
same humour which afterwards made Coriolanus 
say to a similar mob— 
cece you dissentious rogues, 
That, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourselves scabs.”—Cor, Act I. Sc. 1. 


Next I will quote a specimen of the speech, at 

. 39, where More meditates on his sudden pre- 

erment :— 
Should step as ’twere up to my country’s head, 
And give the law out there! I, in my father’s life 
To take prerogative and tythe of knees 
From elder kinsmen, and him bind by my place 
To give the smooth and dexter way to me 
That owe it him by nature! Sure these things, 
Not physicked by respect, might turn our blood 
To much corruption : but More, the more thou hast, 
Either of honour, office, wealth, and calling, 
Which might accite thee to embrace and hug them, 
The more do thou in serpent natures think them, 
Fear — gay skins with thought of their sharp state.” 


Thirdly, the whole of the comic business with 
Fawkner should be read. It is humorous and 
natural to a degree unattained by any known pre- 
decessor of Shakespeare, and much more like the 
a freedom of the subsequent creator of 

alstaff and Sir Toby than the comic business in 
such plays as the Comedy of Errors or Love's 
Labour's Lost. A portion may be given, as a 
brick out of an architectural building for a speci- 
men :— 

“ More. How long have you worn this hair ? 

“ Fawk. 1 have worn this hair ever since I was born. 

“ More. You know that’s not my question, but how 


lon 
Hath this shag fleece hung dangling on thy head ? 
“ Fawk. How long, my lord? why sometimes thus 
long, 
Sometimes lower, as the Fates and humours please. 

“ More. So quick, sir, with me, ha? I see, good fellow, 
Thou lov’st plain dealing. Sirra, tell me now 
When were you last at barber’s? How long time 
Have you upon your head worn this shag hair ? 

“ Fawk, My lord, Jack Fawkner tells no Zsop’s fables ; 
troth, I was not at barber’s this three years: I have not 
been cut, nor will not be cut, upon a foolish vow, which, 
as the Destinies shall direct, I am sworn to keep. 
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“ More. When comes that vow out ? 

“ Fawk. Why, when the humour’s purged—not these 

three years. 

“ More. Vows are recorded in the court of heaven, 

For they are holy acts. Young man, I charge thee 
And do advise thee, start not from that vow: 

And, for I will be sure thou shalt not shreve,* 
Besides, because it is an odious sight 

To see a man thus hairy, thou shalt lie 

In Newgate till thy vow and thy three years | 

Be full expired.—Away with him.” 

This poetry, it must be remembered, is of the 
same date as Marlowe’s Tamburlain, and only two 
or three years later than Peele’s Arraignment of 
Paris. Shakespeare in his twenty-third year must 
have been capable of the effort, and that he was a 
dramatic author thus early I think I have suffi- 
ciently proved in an article in the North British 
Review tor July 1870, in which I showed that the 
date of the Comedy of Errors must be between 
April 1585 and April 1589, and is probably 
Christmas 1585 or the subsequent January. 
will not say more of the internal probability of the 
play, or these parts of it, being Shakespeare's, but 

will now refer to the state of the MS. 

The MS. consists—(1) of the official copy of 
“the book of Sir Thomas More,” as submitted to 
the censor, with his marginal observations ;. (2) of 
insertions and additions written on adifferent paper, 
and in three scriveners’ handwritings—all different 
from that of the original copy, and also differing 
among themselves. 

The first addition is a long fragment printed 
by Mr. Dyce in a note at p. 81. It is very much 
in the style of the bulk of the play, and was pro- 
bably made by the original author, who was 
anxious to make an alteration, but not having his 
MS. before him, failed to make it fit in with the 
rest. 

second set of is the 

. 19-22) beginning and ending with s es of 
(pe Clown. This is fa a more eaniee handwriting 
than the other two. In the same hand there is 
also a scene at p. 68, beginning “ Where be these 
players ?” 

he third series of additions is still in another 
handwriting, and contains precisely those scenes 
which on internal quunte I attribute to Shake- 
speare. The series consists of two scenes or series 
of scenes. The first begins at p. 22, with the 
entry cf Sir John Munday, and finishes at the end 
of p. 29. It contains More’s masterly addfess to 
the ins mts. The second begins at p. 39, and 
ends at the top of p. 53, including the passage 
given in note | of the same page, which proves 
that the part of the Messenger was taken by T. 
Goodale. This series of additions contains the 
soliloquy of More quoted above, and the two 
scenes with Fawkner. The intermediate portion, 


* Perhaps swerve, unless it means sArive,in order to 
obtain absolution from the vow. - 


the scene with Randall and Erasmus, is weaker, 
but then it is little more than a transcription 
of the older matter. Both the old and the new 
copies of the comic scenes with Fawkner may 
in great part be consulted, and we may see how 
masterly were the alterations which changed a 
poor morsel of buffoonery into a true piece: of 
comic humour. 

Now one remarkable thing about these addi¢ 
tions is that, being apparently the work of three 
persons, they are also in three handwritings. If 
the contributions of the botching poets had been 
given to the theatrical copyist, they would have 
appeared in one and the same handwriting. Being 
in three hands, the MS. is probably in the hands 
of the three authors. Hence, whatever probabi- 
lity there is that the poetry of the scenes in ques- 
tion is Shakespeare’s, there is almost the same 
amount of probability that the MS. of those 
scenes is in his handwriting. . 

There is nothing whatever in the character of 
the handwriting to militate against this supposi- 
tion. The way in which the letters are formed 
is absolutely the same as the way in which they 
are formed in the signatures of Shakespeare. 
But, as his handwriting was of so ordinary a 
type, this general similarity is in itself quite in- 
sufficient for identification. The argument for or 
against must depend mainly on the critical ques- 
tion—are these scenes, or are they not, probably 
Shakespeare’s? The internal evidence for the 
affirmative is ahout equal to the internal evidence 
which would lead us to assign the second act of 
Edward III, or the first act of The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, or the fourth and fifth acts of Pericles to 
the great poet. It depends on the Shakespearian 
flavour, which only a critical taste can thoroughly 
discriminate ; but as several of the best Shake- 
spearian critics, especially those of Germany, have 
no hesitation in assigning these -pieces to Shake- 
speare, so it seems to me we need not fear to 
affirm the probability—first, that the special scenes 
of “ Sir Thomas More” are from Shakes ’s 
head, and secondly, that the manuscript of them is 
from his hand. RicHaRD 


MEMORANDA ON JUNIUS. 


1. Where is the remainder of the letter on 
Gibraltar signed “Vindex” (letter xc. of Wocd- 
fall’s edition), and why was it considered a breach 
of confidence to print it, considering that the pub- 
lication of the previous letters was itself a much 
greater breach of confidence ? 

2. In Sir P. Francis’ copy of Belsham’s History 
of England, at the passage describing the proceed- 


ings which arose from the Middlesex election, 
occurs the following MS, note (quoted in Bohn’s 
Junius, ii. 1xii.) 
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“TI wrote this for Lord Mansfield as well as all 
those of Lord Chatham on the Middlesex election.—P. F.” 


What is the exact meaning to be attached to 
this? Mr. Wade appears to think that they 
were written for Lord Chatham to deliver, and 
not simply reported. Or does it mean that he com- 

them as Dr. Johnson wrote the Parlia- 
mentary Debates, which it is well known were 
almost entirely ideal P 

8. Who is the “ modern French author” from 
whom the passage in Valentinian is quoted in 
letter xcix., signed “ An Innocent Reader ” ? 

4. What does the following passage in Byron’s 
journal refer to ( Works, ii. 269, ed. 1832) ?— 

“Holland doesn’t think the man ‘is Junius, but that 
the yet unpublished journal throws great light on the ob- 
seurities of that part of George II.’s reign. What is this 
to George III.’s? I don’t know what to think. Why 
should Junius be yet dead,” &c. 


5, I have not seen quoted by any of the Fran- 
ciscans the able memoir of Francis in the Annual 
Biography and Obituary (1820). Amongst much 
that is interesting occurs the following :—“ The 
writer of this article was honoured with a last 
visit from Sir P. Francis on the 23rd of December, 

1817,” then, it will be remembered, worn down 
by infirmities and tottering upon the brink of the 
grave. 

“The conversation was miscellaneous, and proved 
highly interesting, for care was taken that he should both 
lead and select the subjects. Of these Junius, that fertile 
theme for investigation, occupied a distinguished rank. 
He ridiculed the idea of his being the author; he had 
already written on that subject until he was tired—would 
write no more letters—answer no more questions relative 
to it. ‘If mankind are so obstinate as not to believe 
what I have already said, I am not fool enough to humble 
myself any more with denials—I have done.’” 


This was Francis’ usual way of playing with 
the question, but we cannot prevent a suspicion 
that this would not be the course adopted by 
Junius: 

Francis himself could be outspoken enough at 
times about political tergiversation. Writing in 
his Historical Questions (1818) of the Earl of 
Strafford, once a democrat “ before he basely sold 
himself and his name and all his descendants to 
Charles,” he asks— 

“ Now does any one who bears the name of Wentworth 
wish to have it proved that he is legitimately descended 
from that felon? On delicate questions tastes may differ. 
For my part J would rather be known for the spurious issue 
of a highwayman, ditch-delivered of a drab.” 


Rather strong this if he were Junius; for if 
poor Wentworth was vile, what was Francis ? 
C, Etxror Browne. 


Tue Use or Waates’ Rras.—lI recollect seeing 
many years ago in the neighbourhood of Haarlem 
whales’ ribs set upright in the ground, to enable 
the cattle to rub their sides against them instead 
of injuring the trees or fences. I was once struck 
with the same in a |} park between Ingate- 
stone and Chelmsford, x. The owner was a 
Dutch gentleman, who had introduced this sen- 
sible idea into England (at least I had met with 
it nowhere but in Holland before). I know not 
whether it still obtains. P. A. L. 


Swiss Fotrx Lore.—When any one sneezes 
during a frost the Swiss say “God bless you, it’s 
going to thaw.” Is the idea peculiar to Helvetia? 
and may it not be founded on fact? The moist 
atmosphere that precedes a thaw is often the fore- 
runner of a cold, which commences by sneezing. 

In Switzerland it is considered unlucky to in- 
troduce mayflowers (thorn blossoms) into a house, 
and the hawthorn bush is excluded from — 
gardens and shrubberies, I never met with suc 
an idea in England, and more’s the pity, for our 
hawthorn hedges stand in need of such an evil 
reputation; it would protect them from the 
marauders who make such havoc at this season. 

SrerHEN Jackson. 


CENTENARIANISM: A Man 125!—The follow- 
ing note is merely gossip. Being in Holywood 
co. Down, in this present month of June, ’71, an 
looking over the churchyard wall, I was invited 
by an old man, who had the keys of the gate, to 
come in. My guide seemed very willing to do 
the honours of the place, so I asked him to point 
me out the “ oldest gravestone.” He understood 
my question in a different spirit to that in which 
it was put, and conducted me to a monument, on 
which I[ read that a Mr. Bryson and his daughter 
Anne, aged respectively 103 and 106 years, were 
there interred. ‘That is the oldest stone in the 
burying-ground,” said my guide, although the 
dates told quite otherwise. He then told me the 
following wonderful instance :—“ I made a visit a 
short time ago to my own part of the country 
near Ballynahinch (co. Down), and met an old 
man, a carpenter, whom I had known long ago, 
ang asked him how long was his father dead. 
He told me that his father was still living, and 
was 125 years old, and that this was owing to his 
having married a second time when very old. His 
friends all thought this a very rash proceeding, 
but it was in reality what kept him alive, as his 
wife fed him carefully ; and whenever he cried 
out or mourned, she took him up, laid him on her 
knee, and whished him like a child, and when he 
oo put him back to bed.” W. H. P. 

ast. 


Deritenp, Brruinenam.—In the late Mr. 
Toulmin Smith’s interesting Memorial of the Old 
Crown House at Birmingham, it is suggested that 
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Deritend is Der-yat-end, the end of Birmingham 
near the Deer-gute—that is, near to the common 
way into the woodlands of Aston. Is it not more 
likely that the first syllable is derived from the 
British word Dur or Dour, water, making the 
whole name Water-gate-end rather than Deer- 
gate-end? The river Rea crosses Deritend, and 
would seem to supply the reason for the suggested 
_—. There is a street at Northampton called 
-gate, which was formerly terminated by a 
gate leading to the river Nene, and which has 
always been understood as having been the Water- | 
gate. In medieval times the British word became 
Latinised under the forms of Doura and Douva, 
which the glossaries expound as “ Fossa, locus ubi 
est aqua stagnans.” The Rea, within its present 
banks, is not a sluggish stream, and the slopes to | 
it at this particular spot are not indicative of a | 
marsh. But the Nene, before its banks were arti- | 
ficially raised, must have widely spread its waters 
at certain seasons, and left something very like a 
marsh when they had subsided. The British 
word, however, is not limited by the meaning 
implied by the glossaries, but includes waters of 
all kinds—to streams leaping over rocky beds as 
well as to calm flowing rivers. 
G. J. De 


Epwarp Farrrax anp Tasso.—Sir Walter 
Scott, in his Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, 
refers to the prosecutions under the statute of 
James I. against witchcraft, and adds: — 

“One of the most remarkable was (proh pudor !) in- 
stigated by a gentleman, a scholar of classical taste, and 
a beautiful poet, being no other than Edward Fairfax of 
Fuyieston, in Knaresborough Forest, the translator of 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. In allusion to his credulity 
on such subjects, Collins has introduced the following 
elegant lines : — 

* How have I sate while piped the pensive wind, 

To hear thy harp by British Fairfax strung ; 
Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung!’ ” 

The publishers of Sir Walter Scott’s works, 
Messrs. Adam and Charles Black, have just issued 
a new edition of the Demonology, and to the above 
passage a foot-note is appended as follows : — 

“ The lines of Collins apply to Tasso, not to his trans- 
lator, though the mistake into which Sir Walter fell is a 
very common one.” 

Now, which is right, Sir Walter or his anony- 
mous annotator? I subjoin the whole of the 
stanza, though rather long, from Collins’s “Ode | 
on the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands of | 
Scotland ”: — 

“ In scenes like these, which, daring to depart 
From sober truth, are still to nature true, 
And call forth fresh delight to fancy’s view, 

The heroic Muse employed her Tasso’s art! 

How have I trembled, when at ‘Tancred’s stroke, 

In gushing blood the gaping cypress poured ! 

When each live plant with mortal accents spoke, 

And the wild blast upheaved the vanished sword ! 


How have I sat, when piped the pensive wind, 

To hear his harp by Betish Fairfax strung ! 

Prevailing poet! whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung ! 

Hence, at each sound, imagination glows! 

Hence, at each picture, vivid life starts here ! 

Hence his warm lay with softest sweetness flows ! 
Melting it flows, pure, murmuring, strong, and clear, 
And fills th’ impassioned heart and wins the har- 

monious ear!” 

Surely Tasso, not Fairfax, is thus splendidly 

eulogised. C. 
SWALLows FORMERLY UsED IN Puysic.—I 
lately came across the following quaint receipt in 
an old work entitled “A Book of Knowledge. 
Printed for Thomas Passinger at the Three Bibles 
on London Bridge, 1687.” It professes to be a 
remedy for “the sinews that are shrunk in the 
thighe or elsewhere,” and runs as follows :— 

“Take young swallows out of their nests, by number 

twelve, rosemary-tops, bay-leaves, lavender-tops, straw- 
berry-leaves, of each a handful: cut off the long feathers 
of the swallows’ wings and tails, put them into a stone 
morter, and lay the herbs upon them, and beat them all 
to pieces, guts, feathers, bones, and all; then mix them 
with three pounds of hog’s grease, and set it in the sun 
a month together; then boil it up and strain it, and keep 
the ointment ; anoint the place grieved, and with God’s 
blessing it will do much good.” 
Joun CoRDEAUX. 
Cotes Magna, Lincolnshire. 


Curious ApprEssEs oN Letrers.—In Kreusz- 
ler’s Denkmiiler der Reformation I find a singular 
instance of this. Luther, writing to his wife, does 
not give her the title “Domina,” which was usual 
in those days for women of standing in Latin, 
but “Dominus”; not “seine Herrin,” but 
“seinen Herrn.” Thus :— 

“Meinem freundlichen lieben Herrn Katharina Lu- 
therin, Doctorin und Predigerin zu Wittenberg.” 

At the present time, where letters pass through 
the hands of many post-oflice agents, those of 
Rouen must have smiled on reading one now 
before me, addressed by the comic actor Le Pein- 
tre Jeune to a playmate of his— 


“A Monsieur, Monsieur X., 
Jeune homme trés-aimable, 
Rouen.” 


P. A. 


Qurver Inscription.—The following motto is 
inscribed on a brass plate let into a quiver or 
sheath for holding twelve arrows :— 

“ Into bull’s eye is my intent, 
When string is rached,* and bow is bent. 
“Jounx Saxon, 1831.” 
Joun Hieson. 

Lees, near Oldham. 

ARGYLLSHIRE Fotx Lore.—l have the follow- 
ing superstitions from Cowal, Argyllshire :—An 
unusually large child at birth has its first shirt 


* Rached, so spelled. 
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put on inside out, otherwise it will never thrive. 
An open knife held between the teeth, with the 
edge outwards, has power to charm away ghosts, 
such as marsh-lights, &c. Fishermen in the kyles 
will on no account give a light out of their boat 
while at sea. It is also unlucky to give a light 
of any kind out of a house on New Year’s Day. 
W. F. (2.) 

Erentu.—This word is rather remarkable and 
yet has not, that I know of, been remarked. Ac- 
cording to the analogy of four-th, six-th, seven-th, 
&e., it ought to be spelled eight-th with two ?¢’s, 
and it is so pronounced; yet it is now always 
written eighth, which—if the spelling be had re- 
gard to—it is difficult to pronounce otherwise than 
aith (as in faith) or ait-h (see notet). The loss of 
the ¢ is, however, of no recent date. In Wycliffe’s 
Bible (Forshall & Madden, Oxford, 1850) I find 
both etgtthe and eigthe, but more often eigthe.* 
There is, however, a third, but I think far less 
frequent form, eigte or eigtt, in which the muti- 
lation has gone a step farther; and this form f, 
singularly enough, seems to have prevailed, almost 
to the exclusion of the other two§, with Wy- 
cliffe’s successors until about a.p. 1629 ||, when 
the present form, eighth, seems to have come into 
universal use. F, CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 

“Cmax ror Cuggst.”—In Nicholas Grimald’s 
translation of Marcus Tullius Cicero’s — ° 

“Three bookes of dueties to Marcus his sonne, turned 
out of latine, &c., imprinted at London in Flete Strete 
within Temple Barre, at the signe of the hand and starre, 
by Rycharde Tottel, 1568,” 
and on third page of the preface, N. G. to the 
reader, occurs the following :— 

“And wanting the right rule, they take chalke for 
cheese, as the sainge is.” 

Those making notes of early proverbial ong 
may be glad of this notice. F. W. C. 

lapham Park, 8.W. 


Dr. Gartn ox Revotvtions.—Some while be- 
fore the demise of Queen Anne, Doctor (Dispen- 
sary) Garth composed the dedication—in Latin, his 
majesty in posse not understanding our vernacular— 


* y often appears instead of the i, and 4 always in- 
stead of g, but for the sake of uniformity I have written i 
and g only. 

+ The form eigte is readily accounted for, if we con- 
sider the ¢ dropped in eigthe to be the second (i. e. the ¢ 
belonging to the th in eigtthe)—for eigthe would then be 

ronounced eigt-he, and as the h would then be scarcely, 
if at all, heard, it would naturally soon be dropped. 
With the addition of an A after the g. 
I do not find the two ¢’s after the time of Wycliffe. 
Thus for some two hundred years the cardinal and 
al numbers, eight and eighth, seem to have been both 
written alike (viz. eyght or es and can only have been 
distinguished by the context. Were they also pronounced 


alike ? This, to judge from our pronunciation of eighth— 


80 different from the spelling—seems doubtful. 


of an intended version of Lucretius. It contained 
an illustration of the periodicity of revolution, 
which may in these continentally ticklish times be 
worthy a corner of “ N. & Q.” :— 
“Voluntas principum est aliquando pro legibus. Tu 
illis solutum nolles; sed salubriter late sive utiliter 
date tibi preci arrident; et tales constituis, qui- 
bus tui pareant, et quas ipse etiam serves; si quid impe- 
rant, imperas; si quid vetant, vetas; inde tibi cautam 
est, hoc ne agas, illud ut exequaris.......... Non 
desunt Principes, qui vix quicquam, si dominationi 
conducant, turpe existimant ; quicquid «equum est aver- 
santur, quicquid iniquum, gratum habent; et probant 
improbantque, non prout ratio postulat, sed quem admo- 
dum hortatur ambitio.”—Gallicé, Coups d’ Etat. 


Royrat Deatus rrom Smattpox.—The follow- 
ing from the British Medical Journal is worth 
preserving in the columns of “ N. & Q.” :— 


“By way of impressing the ravages of smallpox in 
the pre-Jennerian period on people’s minds in a man- 
ner more picturesque than that of ordinary statistics, 
Dr. John Gairdner selects the history of a few royal 
houses. Thus, of the descendants of Charles I. of Great 
Britain, be finds that of his 42 lineal descendants up to 
the date 1712 five were killed outright by smallpox— 
viz. his son Henry, Duke of Gloucester, and his daughter 
Mary, wife of the Prince of Orange and mother of William 
IIL.; and three of the children of James I1.—viz. Charles, 
Duke of Cambridge, in 1677; Mary, Queen of England 
and wife of William IIL, in 1694; and the Princess 
Maria Louisa in April, 1712. This does not include, of 
course, severe attacks not fatal, such as those from which 
both Queen Anne and William III. suffered. Of the im- 
mediate descendants of his contemporary, Louis XIV. of 
France (who himself survived a severe attack of small- 
pox), five also died of it in the interval between 1711 and 
1774—viz. his son Louis, the Dauphin of France, in April 
of 1711; Louis, Duke of Burgundy, son of the preceding, 
and also Dauphin, and the Dauphiness his wife, in 1712 ; 
their son, the Duc de Bretagne, and Louis XV., the creat- 
| grandson of Louis XIV. Among other royal deaths from 
| smallpox in the same period were those of Joseph I., 
| Emperor of Germany, in 1711; Peter II., Emperor of 
| Russia, in 1730; Henry, Prince of Prussia, 1767; Maxi- 
milian Joseph, Elector of Bavaria, December 30, 1777.” 

H. F. T. 


Queries. 

“ Att-to.”—I find this word in several recent 
| dictionaries as an adverb, with areference to Judges 
| ix. 58, “all to brake his scull.” Is there any 
| other evidence for the existence of this compound 
adverb? It seems to me that in the passage quoted 
| we should rather read “ to-brake,” the ¢o being a 
| prefix with the force of the German zer, as occa- 

sionally in Chaucer, e. g.— 
“ Helpe, Lady b er that my shippe to-breste.” 
Chaucer's 4. B.C. B. 
F, D. M. 


| Ayonymovs.—Who is the author of the follow- 
| ing? — 
“Charley Chalk, or the Career of an Artist: being 
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Sketches from real Life, with Illustrations, by Jacob 

Parallel.” G. Berger, Holywell Street, Strand. 

And what other works were illustrated by Jacob 

Parailel ? * A. W. F. 
5, Tamworth Street, Manchester. 


Sm Jonny Bors.—Can you inform me where a 

rtrait (in oil) of Sir John Boys is to be seen ? 
P believe one exists. There is an octavo print (not 
a good one) in Shaw House, and a drawing (copied, 
I understand, from the oil painting) by G. P. 
Harding. I refer of course to Sir John Boys of 
Bonnington, near Goodnestone, in Kent, who 
made a gallant and extraordinary defence of Don- 
nington Castle, in Berkshire, and was knighted 
by Charles I. in Oct. 1644. 

I should further like to know if any one has 
. ever heard of the existence of portraits of his first 
wife Lucy, or his second wife Elizabeth (widow 
of Sir Nathaniel Finch.) It is possible such may 
be still found somewhere in Kent. 

I shall feel much obliged to any of your cor- 
respondents who will give me any information 
respecting Sir John Boys, I have of course looked 
into Clarendon, Rushworth, Walker, Heath, and 
other well known authorities of more modern 
date, such as Warburton, Carlyle, &c. 1 have 
also seen all the diurnals which relate to the 
siege of Donnington Castle (one of them quoted 
at length by the late Rev. L. B. Larking), but 
there may be other sources. 

I would take the liberty of suggesting that it 
would be well worth while if local antiquarian 
societies would attempt to establish records of 
the portraits of the celebrities of their respective 
counties. Doubtless voluntary assistance would 
be readily given. GroreE CoLoms. 

[The present owner of the oil painting of Sir John 
Boys is the Rev. Thomas Boys, M.A., of 23, Leighton 
Road, Kentish Town, where it may be seen at any time 
by Mr. Co_oms, if he will favour Mr. Boys with a call. 
‘the portrait was exhibited in the “ First Special Exhi- 
bition of National Portraits,” 1866, and was there num- 
bered 643. Nothing is known by Mr. Boys concerning 
any portraits of Sir John’s first and second wives. His 
lunds were sequestered, like those of other loyalists, and he 
paid a fine of 312/. 10s. (Catalogue of Comp lers, London, 
1655.) Some interesting notices of Sir John Boys may 
be found in “ N. & Q.” 3*¢ §. viii. 410.] 


“Bonaparte’s this 
heading appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for March, 1804, p. 206, a reference to Napoleon I. 
being overturned because he had fancied himself 
a sufficient coachman to manage English horses, 
and the writer refers to Wood's s Athene for a 
similar misadventure to Oliver Cromwell, “ be- 
cause he would needs forsooth, for recreation-sake, 
drive the coach himself to Hyde Park drawn by 
six German horses.” The contributor of the 


(* Wills Whim, Nos. 1-3, 1839, is also illustrated by 
the same artist.—Ep. 


article says: “We all remember Bonaparte’s late 
overthrow,” but I suspect few of us can say as 
much now; and I hope some one will give in 
“N. & Q.” an account of Napoleon's mishap, 
which coincides so remarkably with that of Crom- 
well, to whom he is so often compared. eon 


Crremony.—Whence is the term “ceremony ” 
derived ? I have heard it was from an ancient 
city near Rome, whose customs gave to the world 
in general their name, T. BE. WINNINGTON. 

> turning to Webster’s Dictionary, by Dr. Goodrich 
and Dr. Porter, we read, “ Ceremony, Fr. cérémonie, Pr. 
ceremonia, cerimonia, from Care, an old city of Etruria, 
which stood in a very ancient religious connection with 
Rome ; according to others, from Ceres, equivalent to 
Cereris sacra.” } 


DesTRUCTION oF Prints By Insects.—I have a 
curious old steel engraving, in its original frame, 
of the Battle of Ramilies, which presents a pe- 
culiarity I have never before noticed. The white 
part of the clouds is eaten away by some insect, 
and wherever the ink of the engraving occurs it is 
left untouched; even the blade of a sword and a 
horse’s ears are perfect. This ink is particularly 
black. Do bookworms always avoid the printed 
matter of the volume they attack? Old wooden 

icture-frames are often drilled with worm holes. 
this done by the bookworm ? Quis. 

Lynn. 

Le Prre Ducnesne.—Who was le Pére Du- 
chesne ? A Belgian by birth, one of the Communist 
a who is spoken of as having deserved 

is evil notoriety, bore this sobriquet. I re- 
member, above half a century ago, hearing the 
above question asked.’ It was in reference to 
William Perry, editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
who bore the same sobriquet. Z. Z. 

{The name of this French demagogue is Jacques René 
Hébert, who was commonly called “ Pere Duchesne,” from 
the title of a Jacobin paper of which he was the editor, 
He was born at Alencon in 1755; atrociously accused 
Marie Antoinette of incest; invented “the feast of rea- 
son,” 1793; joined the enemies of Robespierre; de- 
nounced by St. Just, March 13, and died amid the hisses 
of the populace on March 24, 1794.] 


Etizapetn’s Worps.—I have 
been studying, without quite comprehending, the 
discussion in your pages respecting Queen Eliza- 
beth’s dying words, which Mr. Motley gives as 
“T will have no rough to sit in my seat.” I 
thought there had been no doubt that her phrase 
was, “I will have no rogue.” Rogue, at that 
time, was even more commonly used in the sense 
of vagrant, or low person, than in a sense im- 
plying immoral conduct, as now. Thus does 
Ubristopher Sly exalt his family: ‘‘ The Slies are 
no ues: look in the Chronicles, we came in 
with Richard Conqueror.” (Induction to the 
Taming of the Shrew.) Even so Elizabeth was 
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understood by those around her to mean that she 
named James I. as her successor, who was cer- 
tainly in this sense no “rogue.” In the careless 
ae then practised, “ ee was not 
uncommonly written “rouge,” and it is possible 
the misconception may have thus originated. 
Jean LE TROUVEUR. 


Queries. — Will some kind 
reader oblige me with information as to the fol- 


lowing places ‘ 

1. The Horicon and the Bend (Cooper's Spy). 

2. The Pile of Foulders (Nat. Hist., “ 
nacle’’). 

3. Lambessa (French political prison). 

4. Astrop Wells (English watering-place). 

E. K. 

[1. The Horicon, called alsoGeorge Lake, is a beautiful 
mountain lake of New York, between Warren and Wash- 
ington counties, thirty-six miles in length. 

2. The Pile of Foulders, or rather Fouldrey, is a small 
rocky island, of a few acres, separated from Walney in 
Lancashire, See Baines’s Lancashire, edit. 1836, iv. 666. 

3. Lambessa is an ancient Roman town of Algeria, 

rovince Constantine, eighteen miles 8.S.E. Batna. A 


french penal colony was established here in 1850, to | 


which the insurgents of 1848-51 were banished. 

4, Astrop is a hamlet in the parish of King’s Sutton, 
co. Northampton. The mineral spring, called St. Rum- 
bald’s Well, was formerly much frequented. ] 


A Jury ExposEp To THE Rary.— 

Hilary Term, xv. H. VII., vol. i. 6.—“In the Ex- 
chequer chamber the case was sent : at Nisi Prius, after 
the Jurors were sworn, a great rain came ; whereupon, 
for the jeopardy of the tempest, some (of the Jury) de- 
parted from the bar, and out of the view of the Judges, 
and drank with a stranger,” &c. &c. 

What was the arrangement of the court by 
which the sworn jury were exposed to the rain at 
“the bar”? We 

Lapres on Horsesack.—In the Print Room 
of the British Museum is a drawing by J. Van 
Groningen representing a fortified town, towards 
which a cavalier on horseback is pointing. He is 
accompanied by a lady seated on the right-hand 
aide of her horse. I wish to know when the pre- 
sent way of riding on the left-hand side was first 

Cartes Ennis VIVIAN. 

41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


A Loxcornsurre Query.—I have before me a 
mutilated document of the reign of Henry VIIL, 
in which mention is made of a person called But- 
telen, or Butfyllyn, who lived at a place called 
Tek*n, in the diocese of Lincoln. Can any one tell 
me what place is meant by the contracted word, 
and which form of the man’s name was his true 
designation ? CoRNUB. 

Sm Hvpson Lowz.—Where can I find an 
epitome of the will of Sir Hudson Lowe, Governor 
of St. Helena, such as are occasionally given a 


the papers ? 


MANvsorIPT JOURNAL MENTIONED BY Byron. 
Whose MS. journal was it that Byron expresses 
so much pleasure at reading in the Conversations 
with Lord Byron of Lady Blessington ? 

“T know not when I have been so much interested and 
amused,” said Byron; “it is one of the choicest produc- 
tions I ever read, and is astonishing as being written by 
a minor, as I find he was under age when he penned it.” 

It was most likely by a foreigner. 

C. Exrrotr Browne. 


Mount Catvary.—Where is the Mount Cal- 
vary referred to in the following passage P— 

“Tn 1804, from the heights of Ambleteuse near Bou- 
logne, on a clear day, for the first and last time till he 
became a prisoner, he (Napoleon) saw the coast of Eng- 
land. So clear was the day, that with a telescope he 


| could distinguish the houses. The same evening he wrote 


to Cambacéres, ‘I have seen the coast of England as dis- 
tinetly as you see Mount Calvary from the Tuileries.’”— 
Alison’s History of Europe, v. 319. 

What Mount visible from the Tuileries is so 
named ? W. 

Skipton. 

[The Calvary alluded to by Bonaparte is Mont Vale- 
rien, a hill west of Paris. A Calvary in former times 
stood on this hill, and was the resort of devotees until 
1830. In 1841 it was converted into one of the strongest 
of the detached forts round Paris. The summit is 343 
feet above the Seine, 430 feét above the sea. See p. 135 of 
our last volume, } 


“Tue Misttetok Boven song known 
better some years ago than now, has long been 
associated in my mind with a tradition handed 
down to me from an ancestress. It was this :— 
There was merry-making at Christmas in the old 
family hall, and amateur theatricals were per- 
formed. In one of the scenes it was necessary to 
represent a funeral. Accordingly one of the young 
ladies present personated the dead girl, and was 
leone into an old oak chest, and the lid closed 
over her. When the scene was finished, the party 
raised the lid, expecting to find the young lady as 
she was when placed in the chest—alive and 
happy ; but, to the horror and grief of all, she was 
discovered to be dead! Never again were private 
theatricals enacted in that house, for the judg- 
ment of God was supposed to have been mani- 
fested in the event, and the family (said to have 
previously been given to gaiety and disregard of 
serious subjects) thereafter became noted for its 
strict performance of religious duties. 

My ancestress related the fact to her son; he to 
his granddaughter, she to me. The ancestress 
here referred to was Dorothy Noel, daughter of 
the Rev. W. Noel, rector of Ridlington, and niece 
to the first Baron Noel, her father’s eldest brother. 
She married a Mr. Reynolds, and her son wasnamed 
John William Noel Reynolds. As Mrs. Reynolds 


(née Noel) was born in 1693, and would be a 
woman in 1713, the tragedy must have occurred 
between the two dates, since she stated she was 
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present as a girl at the private theatricals so 
melancholy in their result. The house was always 
said to have been Exton Hall, the seat of the 
Noels ; and I bélieve the ruins still exist of the 
edifice in which the never-forgotten accident hap- 
med. Can any of your readers throw additional 
fight on this subject ? JAYTEE. 


Numismatic. — A bronze coin or medal about 
the size of a shilling has come into my hands. It 
has on one side a rude winged lion with a nimbus 
over its head. The inscription round the margin, 
beginning from just over the head and reading to 
the right, is c (orG@) RSN aOR. (or G) SO (or D) N 
- RO (orc) DB. The stops between the words are 
rude fleurs de lis. On the other side the centre is 
occupied by a cross patée, with shaft elongated to 
reach to the centre of a circle, the diameter-line 
of which forms its base. This is inclosed within 
a sort of tripartite or trifoliate aureole, at the out- 
side of the three points, of which the letter o ap- 

rs with an indistinct companion letter. The 
inscription on this margin is not so clear, but 
reads from left to right, with fleurs de lis for sto 
something like csNaoD . Naoce . sNa0(?)c(?). The 
coin is worn very thin, and the letters are old 
Roman capitals. 

What is the meaning of it? Is it a coin or 
medal struck by a medimval Norman bishop ? 

M. 


A Propnecy or Nostrapamus.—I read in a 
late number of the Guardian the following :— 

“An old prediction, repeated byjNostradamus in his 
Centuries, says: 

* Quand Georges Dieu crucifiera, 
Que Marc le ressuscitera, 
Et que Jean le portera, 
La fin du monde arrivera.’ 

“It appears that all three conditions will be satisfied 
in 1886. Easter will fall on the 25th of April, or St. 
Mark’s Day, Good Friday on St. George’s Day, and the 
feast of Corpus Christi on St. John the Baptist’s Day.” 

Would any of your readers kindly inform me 
on what previous occasions this has already oc- 
curred ? W. H. Eeerton. 

[As St. George’s Day is two days before St. Mark’s 
Day, it is not a very remarkable coincidence that, when 
Easter Day falls on April 25, Good Friday should fall on 
the 23rd; and as Corpus Christi is a moveable feast, 
dependent upon Easter, it needed not Nostradamus or 
any other ghost to come from the grave to declare that 
when Easter Day fell on April 25, Corpus Christi would 
fall on John the Baptist’s Day. Easter fell on April 25 
in 1546, and again in 1734.] 

Punnine Morro.— What is the true translation 
of ne yceame, or ;ceim, the allusive 
motto of Robert de Clibborne, knight of the shire 
of Westmorland, 7 Rich. Il.? According to the 
opinion expressed by Mr. — Thorpe, clibbor 
ne scedm might mean “Clibborne shone.” Prof. 
De Vere renders it “ adversity no disgrace ;” 
while another Anglo-Saxon scholar, Prof. F. A. 


March, says that clibbor ne sceame might mean 
“untouched by shame,” or “ sans reproche.” Dr. 
Bosworth gives “onus, burden,” as the meaning 
of clibbor. The word as used in Anglo-Saxon 
literature is certainly an adjective. Hickes and 
others translate it “ burdensome, grievous.” Grein 
says, “ tenacious, cleaving, sticky,” and a similar 
word is used in some of the English dialects with 
the latter meaning. NrIMgop. 


QvoTATIONS WANTED.—I shall be glad to know 
where the following lines are taken from, which 
appear on a mural tablet in Brafferton church :— 

* Be absolute to death, 
For life in death is thereby made the surer.” 
K. W. 8. 
“Celia ridens 
Est Venus, incedens Juno, Minerva loquens.” 

“ Pharmaca das xgroto, aurum tibi porrigit eger; 

Tu morbum curas illius, ille tuum.” OP.L 


Whence come the lines on the cover of this 
year’s numbers of the Botanical Magazine ?— 
“Nature and Art to adorn the page combine, 
And flowers exotic grace our northern clime.” 
James BRITTEN. 


Whence comes the following? It occurs in 
a novel called Tor Hill, i. 182, but is not, I think, 
the author’s own composition :— 
“ When the rain raineth, and the goose winketh, 
Little wotteth the gosling what the goose thinketh.” 
A. 0. V. P. 
“ The lark hath got a quaint fantastic pipe 
With no more music than a snipe ; 
Whereas the cuckoo’s note, 


Is measured and composed by rote ; 
His method is distinct and clear, 
And dwells 
Like bells 


Upon the ear, 
Which is the sweetest music one can hear.” 
“ Hoe discunt omnes, ante Alpha et Beta, puellz.” 
MAKROCHEIR. 
“ The shepherd on Tornaro’s misty brow, 
And the swart seaman sailing far below, 
Not undelighted view the morning ray 
Brighten the orient till it breaks away, 
And burns and blazes into glorious day.” 
Can any of your correspondents inform a con- 
stant reader where the above lines are taken from? 
F. S. A. 
Union Club. 


Who wrote the line — 
“The child of misery, baptized in tears” ? 


Philadelphia. 
[J. Langhorne, “ The Country Justice,” part 1.] 


Mepravat Service Booxs.— The old litur- 
gical MSS. are called by a great variety of names, 
such as Missals, Breviaries, Hore, Antiphonalia, 
Officia, Service Books, &e. What is really meant 
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y each of these names, and at what services were 
ey each used ? Many dealers in MSS. call them 
nearly all Miseals, which is confusing to a student 
of these works. ~ J. H. M. 

(The general confusion of ancient MSS., of books for 
the Priest and Choir, under wrong titles, is not confined 
to booksellers’ catalogues, but extends, or did so lately, 
to the catalogues of our Ss libraries. The following 
distinctions comprise such MSS. as are more commonly 
demanded by the student :— 

The Missal contains the prayers of the holy’sacrifice 
of the mass for the celebrating priest. 

Graduale contains the introits and graduals_as sung 
by the choir at the mass, 

The Sequentiarium, or Prosarium, the proses or se- 
quences before the gospel at the mass. : 

Benedictionale, the episcopal benedictions given an- 
ciently during the mass. 

Pontificale, the solemn rites belonging to the bishop's 
office on several occasions at mass. 

Processional, the antiphons at the processions. — 

The Psalter contained the Psalms with intonations, as 
also the evangelical canticles and their intonations, the 
Athanasian Creed, and the Litania Majores. 

The Antiphonal, the antiphons for nocturnal and 
diurnal offices. 

The Hore, or Officia, should be distinguished, as they 
severally contain the vespers and matins and lauds for 
the dead. 

The Cursus, or Officium parvum B. Maria V., being 
certain devotions after the model of the canonical hours, 
found usually with other shorter devotions in the same 
form to the Blessed Trinity, the Holy Name of Jesus, 
the Holy Spirit, the Holy Cross, the Passion of our Lord, 
and others similar. 

The Encyclopédie théologique of M. YAbbé Migne on 
the subject matters of Discipline ecclésiastique, Rites 
sacrés and Liturgie, and Moroni’s Dizionario Ecclesias- 
tico, may be also consulted. ] 

TATLERIANA.—In Rogers’ poem, Human Life, 
is the couplet describing a good wife :— 

“A guardian angel o’er his hearth presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing.” 

Query, if this was suggested by the Tatler, 
No. 49, where it is said of a model couple, Amanda 
and Florio, that “their satisfactions are doubled, 
their sorrows lessened, by participation ” ? 

No. 55 of the Tatler contains a curious account 
of the cure, at Newington, on June 29, of a case 
of congenital blindness in a man aged twenty, by 
& surgeon called Grant. 

The nature of the affection, and the operation, 
are not described; but query, if there are any 
other such cases recorded? The Jews in the 
Gospel (St. John ix.) say no such thing was ever 
heard of; but it does not seem a that 
eyes should be born with some kind of parasitic 
ateention not incapable of removal. 

LYTTELTON. 


“Tote AND any one inform 
me what is the meaning of the following motto, 
which I came across on an old e of stained 

lass let into a window in erton church ? 
bove it is a coat of arms, and underneath are 
these words—“ Thole and Thinkon.” K. W.S. 


Replies. 
MURAL PAINTING IN STARSTON CHURCH, 
NORFOLK. 
4" §, vi. im; vii. 40, 172, 245, 368, 410, 
497, 517.) 

My reply to Mr. WaLLER at Pp. 410 was not 
written with any heat, though to have it very un- 
courteously insinuated, as it was by Mr. WALLER 
at p.173, that I was too little acquainted with me- 
dizeval art to dogmatise upon it, might have justified 
considerable heat. Mr. WALLER first maintained 
that the painting represented the death of some 
unknown female; and that it contained a bedside 
with a group of monks, and an abbot or prior in 
a cope. If he now altogether shifts his ground, 
and es that it depicts the death of St. Mary 
Magdalen, he has no right to complain of my 
saying that he has invented a new theory. He 
reminds us that, according to the Legenda Aurea, 
| the soul of the B. Virgin was received into the 

arms of Christ; but it might equally have been 
| carried up to his sacred arms by angels, as in our 
— , Christ being above ready to receive it. 
| Vhen I referred to my old woodcuts of the death 

of the B. Virgin, I never said that they entirely 
corresponded: with the painting at Starston, but 
| that their details sufficiently warranted the con- 
clusion that the subject in that is the same. I 
spoke chiefly of the bed and the figures of the 
Apostles. Mr. WALLER cannot suppose that I do 
not know, at least as well as himself, the differ- 
ence between a cope and a chasuble, and between 
chasubles ancient and modern. Now St. John in 
one of my old woodcuts, wears unmistakeably a 
cope, and what he wears in the Starston fresco is 
either a cope or some kind of cloak, but certainly 
not achasuble. Mr. WALLER never saw a cha- 
suble ancient or modern, without a front hang- 
ing down at least to the knees. Now here is 
nothing of the kind, but all we see are the two 
edges or borders of the cope, open entirely below 
the arms; whereas the stooping forward attitude 
of St. John must have caused the front of a 
chasuble to fall considerably forward. However, 
as before intimated, the garment may only be a 
cloak, but decidedly it is no chasuble. And what 
should a chasuble be for? Mr. WattEeR knows 
that mass was never sung or said at midnight, 
save on Christmas night :— 

“On Christmas night the mass was : 

That only all the year 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear.”— Scott. 
and I have shown that St. Mary Magdalen died 
before the altar at midnight. ‘ig 

But Mr. Wa ter asks why I do not point out 
the other Apostles? For instance, St. Paul; and 
he undertakes to answer: because he is not there. 
There are four standing‘ at the bed, and the one 


next to St. Peter may be intended for St. Paul 
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and the one behind St. John may be St. James 
his brother. Peter, James, and John are con- 

icuous in other representations of the subject. 
Nn. WALLER says what is not true, when he says 
that instead of St. Paul I have pointed out “ Sera- 
phia,” adding — that as this is the first 
time of her appearance, he doubts not it will be 
the last. Now, in common fairness, he ought to 
have noted that all I said was that the figure 
might be Seraphia; and if Mr. Wa.ier had been 
acquainted with her history, he would have known 
that she was rich, and distinguished among those 
holy women who ministered to our Saviour, and 
therefore most likely to be a chief attendant upon 
his holy mother. 

In his last paper, Mr. WALLER gets rid of the 
troublesome bed’s head and its accessories, by 
sweeping them all away as some “previous de- 
coration beneath.” If he means that the fresco 
under discussion had been painted over some pre- 
vious subject, I can only consider this very 
improbable, and very unlikely to satisfy any in- 
quirer. I prefer returning to those details, which 
to my mind are all rationally explicable, save the 
object outside at the bed’s head, like the trunk of 
a tree, but painted red, of which I can only conjec- 
ture that it supported a lamp. Mr. WaLLER 
makes merry at my having said that the base of 
the bedstead fitted into the thick square post at 
the upper end of the bed—* that is to say,” he 
continues, “ we have a scarlet post to a stone- 
coloured base. A very original combination! ” 
To his eyes, however, he says # does not fit in, 
for there is a gap between, with a diapered pat- 
tern. What does not fitin? I never meant that 
the whole breadth of the base fitted in, but that 
the long side-piece at the top fitted in; and so it 
certainly does. There is an object above this long 
side-piece which Mr. WALLER calls a covering 
for the bed, but it stands up square, straight, and 
without the smallest crease or fold; and there- 
fore I still consider this to be a screen or some 
sort of side-piece to the bedstead, and so, I sus- 
pect, will any one who examines the painting con- 
clude with me. 

Now, with regard to the newly adopted legend 
of the death of St. Mary Magdalen, if I accused 
Mr. WALLER of a want of good faith, it was be- 
cause, when he spoke of quoting from an old Ger- 
man account, I naturally supposed him to allude 
to one or both of the two old German works, 
from one of which I have quoted the exact words. 
It appears now that he followed some Latin work 
of Thich I never heard, Sermones Dormi secure. 
How, then, was I to blame when I gave my 
authority verbatim, little imagining that when he 
professed to take from a German account he 
would bring up a Latin one? I can only say that 
my German account agrees with my view of the 
subject represented, while after all Mr. Wat- 


LER’s does not. For where is the bishop in our 
fresco? Nowhere. And where are all the cl 
and the priest who is particularly mentioned ? 
Where is there the slightest tracing of the Holy 
Communion being administered, and by a bishop 
too? And above all, where is there the faintest 
indication of the saint dying before the altar? I 
know a very large and rich painting on glass 
of the last communion of St. Mary en, 
where the subject is accurately and unmistake- 
ably represented. There she kneels, receiving the 
Blessed Sacrament from a bishop in pontificals, 
and her vase of ointment lies on the pavement to 
point out heridentity. Mr. WALLER may “disdain 
to reply;” but should he attempt to justify his 
introduction of Martha and a miracle at Aix, 
which never happened there, he may find that 
some acquaintance with medizval matters is, after 
all, possessed by one whom he estimates so lightly; 
and that his Latin sermons may sleep —— - 


THE PIANO. 
(4" S. vii. 143.) 


This instrument must have been invented before 
1711, if, as I have been told, a pianoforte of gilt 


| wood outwardly, which I saw some years ago in 


Paris at the Baroness de Meyendorf’s (well known 
for her artistic tastes), was purchased by her at 
Rome as having once been the property of that 
clever but very eccentric woman, Queen Christina 
of Sweden, who died there in 1689. 

In the way of pianoforte instruments, here is a 
specimen of her agra-dolce style of writing, which 
is =“ not generally known : — 

n 1657 the castle of Fontainebleau, where 
Christina-Augusta then resided, was the scene of 
the bloody murder of her cavalier-servente and 
cavalcadore Monaldeschi, by her orders. Father 
Lebel, an eye-witness of this dreadful crime, gives 
a painfully interesting account of it. It occurred 
in the Galerie des Cerfs. Lewis XIV. was naturally 
highly incensed at such a breach of hospitality, 
and signified in strong terms through Cardinal 
Mazarin his great indignation. The following 
masterpiece of boldness and impudence is all the 
minister got for his pains : — 

“ Mons, Mazarin, —Ceux qui vous ont appris le détail 
de Monaldeschi, mon Ecuyer, étoient trés-mal informés. 
| Je trouve fort étrange que Vous commettiez tant de gens 
| pour Vous éclaircir de : vérité du fait. Votre procédé 
ne devrait pourtant point m’étonner, tout fou qu’il est, 
mais je n’aurais jamais cri que ni Vous ni Votre jeune 
maitre orgueilleux eussiez osé m’en témoigner le moindre 
ressentiment. Apprenez tous, tant que Vous étes, valets 
et maitres, petits et grands, qu'il m’a plu d’agir ainsi; 
que je ne dois ni ne veux rendre compte de mes actions & 
qui que ce soit, a fanfarons de es 

ous jouez un sin role urun nn. e Vo 
rang mais Vous aient dcterminé a 
m’écrire, j'en fais trop peu de cas pour m’en intriguer un 
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seul instant. Je veux que Vous sachiez et disiez & qui 
voudra l’entendre, que Christine se soucie fort peu de 
Votre Cour et encore moins de Vous; que pour me ven- 
ger je n’ai pas besoin d’avoir recours & Votre formidable 
ce. Mon honneur |’a voulu ainsi ; ma volonté est une 
que Vous devez respecter. [This strongly reminds one 
of Juvenal’s “ Hoc volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione volun- 
tas.”] Vous taire est Votre devoir; et bien des gens que 
je n’estime pas plus que Vous, feroient trés-bien d’ap- 
prendre ce qu’ils doivent & leurs égaux, avant de faire 
lus de bruit qu'il ne convient.—Sachez enfin, Mons. le 
Pardinal, que Christine est Reine partout ot Elle est, et 
qu’en quelque lieu qu’il lui plaise d’habiter, les hommes, 
—— fourbes qu'ile soient, vaudront encore mieux que 
ous at Vos affidés. Le Prince de Condé avait bien 
raison de s’écrier, lorsque Vous le reteniez prisonnier & 
Vincennes: Ce vieux renard ne cessera jaimais d’out- 
rager les bons serviteurs de l'état, & moins que le parle- 
ment ne congédie ou ne punisse sévérement cet illus- 
trissime faquin de Piscina. Croyez-moi donc, Jules, 
comportez-Vous de manitre & mériter ma bienveillance ; 
c'est & quoi Vous ne sauriez trop Vous étudier. Dieu 
Vous préserve d’aventurer jamais le moindre propos in- 
discret sur ma personne. Quoique au bout du monde, je 
serai instruite de Vos menées; j’ai des amis et des cour- 
& mon service, qui sont aussi adroits et aussi sur- 
veillans que les Votres, quoique moins bien soudoyés.” 


A fortnight after, the Roi Soleil, followed by 
Mazarin and a brilliant court, went in state to pay 
a& visit to the murderess of Monaldeschi! 


“ The soul and body rive not more in parting 
Than greatness going off.” 
P. A. 


HERALDIC. 
(4" S. vii. 409, 483.) 

In answer to W. M. H. C., I should say that 
the younger line succeeding to the sole male 
representation would not be entitled to quarter 
the additional quarterings acquired by the extinct 
elder line. There would be no representation in 
blood by the younger line of the families of these 
heiresses: but gure, where there was an acces- 
sion by the younger line to the estates of the 
heiresses. I do not even then think they would 
be entitled to quarter: for, without doubt, they 
would succeed to the estates as heirs to the ex- 
tinct line either at law or by settlement; and 
supposing they actually succeeded by a settle- 
ment of the heiresses themselves, not even then 
would they be entitled, I should say, to the quar- 
terings, unless it was made (as we see every day) 
incumbent upon them to take those arms. For 
without such a settlement, of course the younger 
line could not succeed to the estates direct from 
the heiresses. In short, quarterings have always 

eared to me simply to be for the purpose of 
exhibiting a person’s descent from some particular 
family extinct in the male line. It is a repre- 
sentation by blood and not by land, or any black- 
smith purchasing the property would surely be 
entitled to the quarterings. 

In Germany I believe the quarterings are not 


pas § of heiresses, but of every direct ancestress; 
and so fourteen quarterings show fourteen de- 
scents (or gu@re, seven maternally and paternally), 
which may be thought the most solid and rea- 
sonable mode of reckoning them. T. H. 


A. H. apprehends that “the junior branch has 
no right to alter its own bearings, marks of ca- 
dency,” &c.; that failing “even female issue, the 
armorial bearings would most probably be assumed 
by the chief inheritor of the estates,” and that 
“no lapse of issue can convert a junior into a 
senior branch,” &c. Now I submit that, in view 
of W. M. H. C.’s interrogatory, all this is surely 
great nonsense. Did not the Earl of Balcarras, 
on attaining the older dignity of Crawford, lay 
aside his own insignia and assume the quartered 
coat of the house of Crawford, which his family 
as a junior branch of the Lindsay family had pre- 
viously borne (with a different crest and motto), 
oe within a border, and were not the Craw- 
ord estates inherited by the Earl of Glasgow ? 
Were the son of a younger son, on the demise of 
his cousin-german (the son of his father’s elder 
brother), and by complete extinction of the issue 
of such cousin, to succeed to the family honours 
and estates of his grandfather, would not his line 
to all intents and purposes become the senior 
branch? and would he not lay aside his father’s 
distinctive difference, and assume the arms in 
chief? We know he would. Any tyro can per- 
ceive that, in the case sup , he would have no 
right to adopt the arms of the family of his aunt 
by marriage had she been an heiress, any more 
than those of the wife of his cousin, although her 
family also had merged in that of her husband. 
What would be the fate of these, other than 
negatively, that they could not be borne by the 
descendants of the younger son, is not involved in 
the inquiry propounded by W. M. H. on 

UK. th. 


A. H. lays down the dictum that no junior 
branch has the right to alter its marks of cadency. 
How about the Earl of Aboyne and the honours 
of Huntly, on the extinction of the ducal house of 
Gordon (Seton) ? Wa. Harysvurton. 


ANTIQUE HEADS IN MEDLEVAL SEALS. 
(4™ S. vii. 493.) 

Examples of classical intaglios used as seals 
during the medizval period are not uncommon. 
It must be remembered that such articles, found 
on Roman sites, were believed to be endowed with 
great virtues. Mr. Thomas Wright communicated 
to the Archeologia (vol. xxx.) inventories of such 
gems, enumerating the virtues they were sup 
to bear. One representing Pegasus, or Bellero- 
phon, is said to be good for warriors to give them 
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swiftness in flight; another, Hercules, was a “sin- 
gular defence to combatants.” Matthew Paris 
tells us the monastery of St. Alban’s had a gem 
of great efficacy for women in child-birth. It is 
not therefore very extraordinary that they should 
have been used as seals, the subject being changed 
into a religious one. Serapis became Our Lord; 
Isis nursing Horus, the Virgin and Child; and 
Thalia holding a mask, Herodias carrying the head 
of John the Baptist. The monks of Durham 
picked up a fine classical head of Jupiter Tonans 
cut on an oval gem, and adopted it as their seal, 
assigning the head to St. Oswald, and placing it 
in a rim of brass with the inscription “Caput 
Sancti Oswaldi Regis” (Raine’s St. Cuthbert, p.212). 
Charlemagne sealed with a Jupiter Serapis. 

One of the earliest instances of a gem used as a 

rsonal seal is the secretum of John, as Earl of 

ortaine (c. 1170), in which the head of one of 
the later emperors is used with the legend sEcrE- 
TUM IOHANNIS; engraved in Sandford’s Genea- 
logical Hist., p. 55. The counter-seal of Roger, 
Archbishop of York (d. 1181), is formed of a gem 
representing a chimera with three heads, with 
legend allusive to the Trinity (Arch, Journal, 
y. 6). The thumb-ring of Seffrid, Bishop of 
Chichester (1125), was an Abraxas gem. Randle, 
first Earl of Chester, for his privy seal used an 
antique gem with a double motto in French and 
Latin round it, Mr. Fitch, of Norwich, had in 
his collection three examples, which are engraved 
in Papers of Norfolk Archeological Soc., iii. 422. 
These are the seal of Sir Gilbert de Hulcote, with 
a sea-horse on the gem; one with a bacchanalian 
figure, with medieval inscription LECTA TEGE, 
found near North Walsham; and a rude figure of 
a cock on a blood-stone, with legend I0HANNES 
CHRISTI Amict, found at Thwaite, Suffolk. Mr. 
Hudson Turner thinks the latter was a medieval 
attempt at counterfeiting an ancient gem, and, if 
so, exceedingly interesting. Descriptions of three 
more examples of medieval appropriation of gems 
will be found in the Archeological Journal, iii. 76. 
The device on one is a genius holding a head (or 
mask) in his hand, giving it to alittle faun. It 
was found in a field near the collegiate church of 
Stoke, by Clare, Suffolk, and was probably used 
as a seal by one of the members of the church, 
which was dedicated to St. John the Baptist, from 
a supposed assimilation to the scriptural history 
of the delivery of the head of St. John. The 
medizeval legend on this seal is IEsvs EST AMOR. 
The two other seals have a lion resting his paw 
on a bull’s head, with the legend svM LEO Qovis 
EO NON NISI VERA VEO; and an eagle displayed, 
with CoNSILIVM EST QvoDOV@E cANO. Mr, Alling- 
ham, of Reigate, on another occasion, submitted 
to the Institute an example found between that 
town and Linkfield Street. It is a figure of Mars 
on a cornelian, and in the Middle Ages had been 


mounted as a ring and used asa privy seal. A 
reference to Mr. Wright’s paper in the Archeo- 
logia before referred to shows that “la pierre de 
la planette qui est appellée Mars, fait victoire et 
délivre des causes adverses et contraires.” 

I think your readers will agree with Mr. Hud- 
son Turner, when he says : — 

“ A catalogue of the subjects of all intaglios of which 
ancient impressions are known to exist in England would 
form a curious, and possibly valuable, contribution to 
glyptographical knowledge.” 

Joun Pieeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


P.S. An engraving of the privy seal of Prior 
Walter (1220), of Leominster, in Messrs. Town- 
send and Freeman’s Town and Borough of Leo- 
minster, furnishes another instance of a Roman 
engraved stone being used as aseal. The prior 
became Abbot of Shrewsbury. The legend is— 
QUI SE HUMILIAT EXALTABITUR. Mr. Ready of the 
British Museum has sent me four examples of 
these seals, and tells me he has many more ex- 
amples in his numerous collection. 


It was not at all an uncommon thing for our 
forefathers, when they found an antique gem, to 
turn it to use by inserting it in a seal. It is said, 
but Ido not remember on what authority at this 
moment, that they were commonly thought to be 
natural productions. The Chapter of Durham 
were wont to use a seal of this sort. Mr. Raine, 
in his North Durham, thus speaks of it : — 

“ A very beautiful head of Jupiter Tonans, encircled 
by the inscription CAPUT SANCTI OSWALDI REGIS, formed 
the reverse of the old capitular seal of Durham. The 
obverse, a cross, with the legend sIGILi’ saNcTI cuD- 
BERHTI PR#£SULIS s’cl, the matrix of which still exists 
in the Dean and Chapter library, had been for some time 
in use when the monks found at Lanchester, or some 
neighbouring station, a handsome intaglio; which, by 
an explanatory legend on a surrounding margin of brass, 
they converted into the head of their patron king, and 
thus sealed the obverse and reverse till the Dissolution. 
The treasury abounds with antiques of a similar nature. 
The cloth merchant of York, and the prebendary from 
Lanchester, generally seal with some beautiful relic of 
Roman times discovered in this neighbourhood.” — 
Note, p. 53. 


An engraving of this Durham seal may be 
found in the last edition of The Monasticon, vol. i. 
plate 11. The same volume (plate vii.) contains 
a representation of a seal of the church of Wor- 
cester, in which a classic gem is evidently used. 
I think your correspondent will find a paper on 
seals of this kind, illustrated by plates, in Mr. 
Charles Roach Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua; but I 
quote from memory, not having the book at hand. 

A fine example of a private seal of this sort 
was found at Crossby, in the parish of Froding- 
ham, co. Lincoln, about half a century ago. The 
setting is of silver, of pointed oval form, one inch 
and a quarter long. The gem represents a male 


figure standing, holding up in his left hand a 
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era with fruit; in his right two ears of corn. 
t has been thought to be a representation of 
Autumnus. On the silver margin is engraved, in 
letters of the thirteenth century, QvVI LABORAT 
MANDVCET. Epwarpb Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Tne Garvey or tnE Sov.” (4 S. vii. 513.) 
There is not the least obscurity as to the author- 
ship of this well-known Catholic Prayer-book. 
The author was certainly Bishop Challoner; it has 
never been even attributed to any other. Nor is it 
quite correct to say that it is not noticed by Bar- 
nard in his Life of Bishop Challoner, for in his 
chapter xxi. p. 154, he says: “in the year 1767 


he published several other things for the good of | 


his flock; such as the Garden of the Soul,” &c. 
Barnard’s work, however, is very defective; and 
it is surprising that he should not have known 
more about this publication. It certainly had 
been published long before 1767; for in a cata- 
logue at the end of Gother’s Instructions for hear- 
ing Mass, printed in 1740, among the works 
published by Bishop Challoner, I find The Garden 
of the Soul, price 1s. 6d.; and I have now before 
me an edition “ printed for T. Meighan, in Drury 
Lane, 1764,” which is stated in the title-page to 
be “the ninth edition, corrected and enlarged by 
the author.” I have also that of 1778, called in 
the title-page “the tenth edition, corrected.” 

The French book mentioned was a translation 
of Challoner’s Book of Meditations; but why the 
translator chose to call it Le Jardin de [ Ame, I 
cannot imagine. Such a title was calculated only 
to mislead. H 


My old copy of The Garden of the Soul appears 
to be older than any in the British Museum; and 
om it is the “eighth edition, corrected and en- 
arged by the author. Preston: printed by W. 
Stuart, mpccixv.” Tuvs. 


In J. Y.’s note two distinct works are confused. 
The French book — 

“Le Jardin de l'Ame, ou Choix des Méditations de 
Challoner . . .. Traduit de l’Anglais,” &c.— 
must be a ial translation from the well-known 
work of Bishop Challoner — 

“ Considerations upon Christian Truths and Christian 
—— digested into Meditations for every Way in the 

ear, — 
which is in constant use among Catholics where- 
ever English is spoken. The English Garden o 
the Soul, which is to be found in every Englis 
Catholic house, is not a book of meditations, but 
a book of prayers and devotion. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

I have a copy of this work, highly esteemed 

Catholics—“ London: T. Meagher, Drury 
Lane, 1751, 6th ed.corrected;” no author’s name. 
I had one, with a reply to Dr. Conyers Middleton, 


referring to the blessing of horses at Rome, I 
think a still older copy, which bore the initials of 
“R—— C—.” The 6] to Middleton was 
either prefixed or append , 1 forget which. 

I am inclined to think that the Catholic Chris- 
tian instructed and mentioned by Gorton, is the 
same work. I have had also a two-volume edition 
of Meditations for every Day in the Year that does 
not appear in his list of works by Gorton, although 
it may be among the “ et ceteras ” that he alludes 


to. 
J. A. G. 
Carisbrook. 


Passages In (4" S. vii. 455.)—I have 
only; just now (June 25, 1871,) seen this query 
in your number of May 27. The passage should 
stand thus :— 

“ And that tall flower that wets— 

Like a child, half in tenderness and mirth— 

Its mother’s face with heaven-collected tears, 

When the low wind it playmate’s voice it hears.” 

In my two-volume annotated edition of Shelley, 
and in all editions whatsoever prior to that, the 
line “ Like a child,” &c., does not appear: it had 
been lost. When the two-volume edition ap- 

eared it was reviewed in a very valuable article 
in the Westminster Review, July, 1870. This 
article gave a number of important emendations, 
obtained by Mr. Garnett from a recent reinspec- 
tion of the MSS. now in the possession of the 
Shelley family. One of the emendations was the 
recovered line “ Like a child,” &c. My one- 
volume unannotated edition of Shelley was then in 
course of preparation. I inserted this line in its 
proper place. The printer printed it, but by a 
disastrous lapsus, he missed out, by way of com- 
pensation as it were, the other line, “ Its mother’s 
face,” &c. As soon as the one-volume edition 
appeared my kind correspondent and your valued 
contributor, the Rev. Dr. Doni, called my atten- 
tion to the blunder. I corrected it, and the copies 
of the one-volume edition now and lately in course 
of being issued give the passage accurately. 

W. M. Rosserrt. 


Starrorp or BLaTHERWICK, GRETTON, SuD- 
BURY, ETc. (4% S. vii. 387.)—In answer to A.’s 
appeal, I am sorry that I cannot furnish him with 
any information as to the manor of Gretton. With 
regard to the manor of Sudbury, its locality— 
although the name has passed away and not a 
vestige of the manorial rights any longer exists — 
was near Eaton-Socon in fordshire. 

In 1460, Sir John Fray, Kt., Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, died possessed, inter alia, of the 
manor of Sudbury, co. Beds. and of a messuage in 
the town of St. Neots, co. Hunts. From him it 


to the Staffords of Blatherwick, by mar- 
riage of his fourth a and coheir, Catherine 
Fray, with Humphry 


tafford, Esq. At her de- 
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cease, in 1482, she was possessed of this manor 
and its appurtenances ; and so likewise her hus- 
band—in her right—at his decease in 1486. Their 
eldest son, Sir Humphry Stafford of Blatherwick, 
Kt., at his death in 1545 was also possessed of it. 

His grandson, Humphry Stafford, Eg. who 
died in 1607, leaving no male issue, styled himself 
of Sudbury, co. Beds; and by indenture, dated 
13 Oct. 44 Eliz. 1602, he, with his brother, Wil- 
liam Stafford of Blatherwick, Esq., conveyed to 
trustees, inter alia, the manor of Sudbury with its 
appurtenances in Eaton-Socon, co. Beds, and in 
St. Neots, co. Hunts, to certain uses, with ulti- 
mate remainder—failing Humphry’s issue male— 
to his brother William Stafford and his heirs. 

A resident in the neighbourhood informs me 
that the manor of Sudbury does not exist, and the 
very name seems to be forgotten; and that the 
manor of Eaton-Socon, or a manor in that parish, 
of which the Dukes of Bedford claimed—down to 
about 1820—to be lords (but which claim was 
given up before 1830) no longer exists. It is 
therefore quite possible that the late Duke of Bed- 
ford’s claim was the last gasp of the manor of 
Sudbury. 

In Gorham’s History of St. Neots, 1820, there 
are extracts from the cartularies of the monastery 
of St. Neots. Among them there is a notice of 
grants of fishery in the river Ouse from William 
de Sudbir to that monastery. The lands of this 
William de Sudbir adjvined those of the Beau- 
champs: the site of whose castle on the banks of 
the Ouse close to Eaton-Socon is traceable in the 
large earthworks that still remain. 

n 8 Edw. III., Johanna, wife of John Sudbury, 
died possessed of the manor of Sudbury, co. Beds, 
as of the honour of Huntingdon, and of lands in 
Eton. In 22 Edw. IIL, William de Sudbury, 
Chr., died possessed of the manor of Sudbury, co. 
Beds. (Ing. p.m. Printed Calendars.) 

Southampton. B. W. GREENFIELD. 

Tue Memory or Smetis (4" S. vi. 297; vii. 
178, 413, 481.)—I think I can fully corroborate 
D. Barr's very interesting observations on the 
“Memory of Smells.” Like Jonn Fearn, I too 
can recollect the pleasure I felt when, a mere bo 
during the wars of the first Napoleon (1812-14 
(everything was then, as now-a-days, out of price, 
and business at a standstill)—my father used to 
send our servants to bake bread to a friend of his, 
who had an oven on his premises at the other end 
of the town, and their making for each of us 
children asmall loafofbread. Its peculiar flavour 
I remember to this day. Nor shall I ever forget 
the smell of an old fox, the first I ever bagged, 
whilst staying at the chateau of a French emigré 
in the heart of La Vendée in 1825. Its skin, a 
beautiful one, though now rather the worse for 
wear, still lies under my desk and keeps my feet 
warm, 


Then, again, how many pleasant associations I 
treasure up in my heart of heart of the African 
diffa I made at Blidah under a caroubier in 1846, 
on my way from Algiers, over the Teniah de 
Mouzzaia, to Medeah, in company with Count de 
Salvandy (minister of Louis Philippe I.), Marshal 
oe | (Governor-General of Algeria), and a 
host of very distinguished officers, whose names 
have later acquired a world-wide reputation— 
Trochu, Ladmirault, Bourbaki, Durrieu (lately 
Governor-General par intérim), and Rivet, who 
met with a glorious death at Malakoff. The pecu- 
liar smell of the couscoussou and of the entire 
roasted sheep brought under our noses by the 
Arabs I cannot forget. 

" I dare say, were old Jack Falstaff still alive, he 
would well remember that “rankest compound 
of villanous smell” that struck so forcibly on his 
olfactory nerves when shut up in the dirty clothes 
basket. 

As to tastes, the most exquisite fruit I ever 
tasted—and many travellers are of my opinion— 
is certainly the Javanese mangustin, the outer rind 
of which, of a dark red colour, is as bitter and 
astringent as the inner creamy bulb is savoury and 
delicious, P. A. L. 


PARODIES: THE LATE STEPHEN KEMBLE, ETC. 
vii. 15, 105, 177, 261.) —The Poetic Mirror 
is by Hogg. This has been already stated in 
“N. & Q.” It is in the fourth volume, 12mo 
edition, of his Poetical Works. 

The following parody on the “ Meeting of the 
Waters” emanated from the “ Durham Wags,” 
and originally appeared in the Durham Chronicle. 
It was aimed at the late Stephen Kemble, whose 
frequent visits to Wyny (the seat of Lord 
Stewart, afterwards Marquis of Londonderry) 
used to be celebrated by the great actor in poetry 
that was anything but “first rate” :— 

“ There is not in the wide world a mansion so sweet 
As the Hall where ‘ my Lord’ and ‘ my Lady’ I meet : 
Their kind invitations such pleasure impart, 
That house can be never erased from my heart. 
“ It is not that well-polished tables so fine 
Within its apartments resplendently shine ; 
It is not the green trees that round it I see: 
Oh no! there is something more pleasing to me! 
“*Tis because ‘ Noble Stewart the Patriot’ is there, 
With his Lady so lovely, so charming, and fair; 
And who make all their tables in beauty improve 
When they spread them with dishes that dearly I love. 
“ Hail, sweetest of mansions! how should I be blest, 
If I e’er might dwell there with the food I love best ; 
Then the pangs I now draw from my crack’d harp 
A. ~~ ae ing my days would I spend 
in stu cramming m w > 


* As I quote from memory, the above may not be ~ 
correct. Mr. 8. Kemble resided for many at “ 
Grove” near Durham. He is buried in the “ Chapel of 
the Nine Altars” in Durham Cathedral. 
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“Noble Stewart the Patriot ” was a favourite 
expression of Mr. Kemble’s. “The Wags” were 
a constant annoyance to Mr. Kemble, and the 
above is not the only effusion that they fired 
againet him. I remember another poem which 
was a parody on some lines by Mr. Kemble. It 


“The welcome feasting season near 
Draws the fat poet to the peer ; 
While Wynyard teems with ample stores, 
The bard in suppliant strain adores.” 
This also appeared in the Durham Chronicle. 
I regret that I cannot give all the lines, but I may 
oor obtain them. The parody was a glorious 
it of fun. A parody by the “ Wags” on the 
“ Lines on the Burial of Sir John Moore” ma 
be found in Richardson’s Border Table-Book, 
article “ The Wags of Durham.” N. 


Curepstow = Estrienoret (4 S. vii. 34, 290, 
377.)—The identity as to place of these two names, 
and the derivation and meaning of the latter, are 
fully set forth by Mr. Ormerod, the historian of 
Cheshire, in an unpublished work of his entitled 
Strigulensia: Archeological Memoirs relating to 
the District adjacent to the Copfluence of the Severn 
and the Wye. 8vo, London, 1861. 

In chap. vii. p. 64, “On the Identity of the 
Norman Estrighoiel of the Domesday Survey with 
the later and present Chepstow,” which the author 
in a foot-note states is an amplification of a me- 
moir of his own on the same subject printed in 
the Archeologia, xxix. pp. 25-31, he treats of 
Camden’s mistake in assigning the locality of 
Strigul to the petty castellet of Stroggy, or Troggy, 
on Pencaemawr, near Usk, and then—under the 
several heads of, viz. 1, the Castle of Strigul; 2, 
the Port; 3, the Burgh; 4, the Priory; 5, the 
Church; 6, the Bridge; 7, the Honor, Manor, 
and titular Earldom of Strigul—he quotes a series 
of authorities which settle and prove the identity 
of Strigul and Chepstow. 

In chap. viii. p. 72, “ On the probable Deriva- 
tion and Import of Estrighoiel, the Name given 
to Chepstow in the Domesday Survey,” he gives 
his authorities for deriving the word from Ys- 
Traigyl, a turn or rolling about, and he rejects its 
derivation from Strata Julia as condemned by 
Leland, who makes the following comment on 
the annotation cited by Mr. A. 8. Exxis, viz., 
“ Sic ille, mihi tamen vix placet annotatio.” 

B. W. G. 

Southampton. 

Goven Surname 8. iv. passim; v. 350, 
455.)—The connection pointed out by your cor- 
respondent (p. 350) between Gow and Gof or 
Gough, Anglicd? Smith, or a worker in iron, is 

curious and interesting. 

am anxious to ascertain whether the arms 
which he describes—Azure, three lions rampant 
and a chief argent—were the true bearings of the 


Graunt, otherwise h family. Burke attributes 
these arms, with the lions or, to Grant. A very 
similar coat—Vert, three lions rampant and a 
chief mt—was impaled in 1755 by Sir Na- 
thaniel Hodges, Knt., of Bethnal Green, “by 
the name of Buttall” (Kent’s Banner Displayed, 
p. 836). Or, three lions rampant gules, were borne, 
as appears from a monumental inscription in Wol- 
frelow church, Herefordshire (Duncumb, ii. 260), 
by the family of Buckle of Chaseley, co. Worcester; 
and “ Buckland or Buckle,” of co. Somerset, bore 
Gules, three lions rampant argent, on a canton 
sable a fret or. Azure, three lions rampant... 
occur on a seal of a family named Brettell, 1748. 

In Mr. Papworth’s Ordinary the coat, Azure 
three lions rampant or, a chief argent, is attri- 
buted to “Grant alias Buttell, as quartered by 
Weld,” and also to Button of Wilts; whilst a 
similar coat, with the field argent and the lions 
and chief azure, the same writer assigns to “ Grant 
of Crundall, Hants, 1716.” 

In Berry’s Pedigrees of Hampshire Families 
(p. 34) there is a long pedigree of Button of Alton, 
Wilts, whose arms were, Ermine, a fesse gules, 

A member of this family, Sir William Button, 
obtained a baronetcy in the reign of Charles IL, 
and one of his ancestors, Howell Button, is de- 
scribed as “otherwise Graunt.” The family at 
this period appear to have resided in Glamorgan- 
shire, and they contracted alliances with Welsh 
families. Poasibly, therefore, this “ alias Graunt” 
may have been derived from some marriage with 
an heiress of the family mentioned by your corre- 
spondent; but still the curious fact remains of 
™ or similar arms, being borne by families 
named Buttall, Buckle, and Backland, and perhaps 
by Brettell; but there is no evidence to show 
that the three lions were intended for the arms of 
the last-named family, for the seal on which 
they occur may have belonged to some maternal 
ancestor. 

Is anything known concerning the ancestry of 
Lady Hodges née Buttall ? H. 8. G 


OR BLACK-EDGED WRITING-PAPER 
(4" 8. vii. 209, 307, 378, 443.)—I am much 
obliged to the correspondents who so courteously 
have taken the trouble to assist in my inquiry. 
From their answers it appears that a r 
blacked at the edges dates as far back as 1683; 
that such paper was disapproved by Allan Ram- 
say, who died in 1758; that 4to paper, with a 
black border as deep as one quarter of an inch, 
was used in 1759; and that black-edged paper 
was employed both in foreign and English corre- 
spondence. 

In late years, the “sable-bordered ” display has 
grown so obtrusive and so excessive, that even 
visiting-cards have been seen, later than the year 
1854, entirely black, with the name only printed 
in white. Surely bad taste could go no further. 
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The original 4to letter-paper served as the 
means both of communication and of concealing | 
that which was written; being after a time 
divided into the 8vo note-paper, and a separate 
envelope. 

Why and when? I understand F. C. H. to} 
say that the franking system produced note-paper. | 
Yet I am at a loss to see what occasion there was | 
to reduce the 4to sheet by one half, if a M.P. was 
allowed to frank a letter up to an ounce in weight: | 
for I suppose an entire 4to sheet never weighed | 
more than one ounce. 

However, it is a question of fact; and notes of | 
the last century in 8vo may still be in existence. 
But until I am informed of them, I continue to | 
suppose that the introduction of the penny post, | 
limiting the weight of letters, was the origin of | 
the general use of 8vo note-paper and envelopes. | 

W. #H.S. 


Josnva Reynotps’s Parerre (3" viii. 
475; 4" S. vii. 307.)— 

“ Gedenket des Vorigen von Alters her.”—Jesaia xlvi. 9, 

It is well for nations as for individuals to 
venerate the memory of the past, and to cherish 
objects that have belonged to, or been used by, | 
those who have illustrated their country and their 
name either by their words or works. 

What has been so very justly done with Sir 
Joshua’s palette, I do with that of Paul de la 
Roche, with whom it has been my good fortune 
to live on very intimate terms. He gave me his | 
palette himself, and I set great store by it, having | 
for years seen him make daily use of it in painting 
many of his most celebrated pictures : — 

“ Del nostro amore e del caro compagno, 
Deh! non ti fugga la rimembranza.” 

What would we not give for the possession 
of the brush Titian dropped whilst painting 
Charles V.’s portrait, and which was picked u 
by the puissant emperor and returned to him with 
& gracious smile and graceful —. P 


Lurner “Granp Hérfstareve” (4% 8. vi. 
276, 396.)—I find in Dr. Rees’ New Cyclopedia 
(vol. xxi. part ii, “ Luther”) the following as 

ds the great man’s last moments at Eisleben, 
where he was born and died: — | 

“ His last public service was in the church, where he 
was seized with a violent inflammation in the stomach. 
His natural intrepidity did not forsake him; and his last 
conversation with his friends was concerning the happi- 
ness reserved for good men in a future life. On the 
morning of the 12th February, 1546, being awakened 
from a sound sleep by his disorder, and perceiving his 
end to be ap roaching, he commended his spirit into the 
hands of and quietly departed this life at the age of 
sixty-three,” 

I can only wish the worthy pére at St. Roch 
to be able to do the same. 


In Robertson, too, I find a corroboration hao 
in better terms) of what I said lately about Calvin 
and Servetus (4"" 8. vii. 141): 

“In passing judgment,” says Robertson, “upon the 
characters of men, we ought to try them by the — 
and maxims of their own age, and not by those of another ; 
for although virtue and vice are at all times the same, 
manners and customs are continually varying.” 

This applies ‘equally to Luther and Calvin. 

pplies equally wer 


ror (4" vii. 443, 483.)— 


% Much curious information on the subject of charms 


may be found in the ee to Rev. Oswald 
Cockayne’s Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Star- 
craft. I quote a couple of sentences : — 


“ Charms, which act on the mind of the person charmed, 
always have some effect; in incantations, commonly a 


| mischievous one. Hearne, the traveller in North Ame- 
rica, relates somewhere that, being solicited by an Indian 


to give him a charm against some enemy, and convinced 
of the harmless folly of such sorceries, he complied, and 


| drew on a sheet of paper some circles, signs, and words, 
| The Indian who received this took care that the doomed 


man should know it : he immediately sickened, and before 
long died. Hearne resolved to make no more magic 
papers. 

“ Sometimes faith produces a visible and useful effect. 
A woman who had bad eyes obtained an amulet to cure 
them. Hopeful of its efficacy, she refrained from shed- 


| ding tears, and her eyes recovered. But some zealous 


enemy of sorceries attacked her upon the wickedness of 
getting well in this way, and prevailed on her to give 
him the amulet to examine. When unfolded, the paper 
showed nothing but these words: ‘ Der Teufel cratze dir 
die Augen aus, und scheisse dir in die Licher.’ . am 
As soon as the woman saw how she had been amended, 


| she lost faith, took to tears again, and her eyes became as 


bad as ever.— Wier, Opera, p. 403.” —Vol. i. p. xxxii. 
A. Vi 
Crevisaunce or Cuevisance vii. 343, 
447.)— Chevachance is probably the word which 
Sir Bulwer Lytton had in his mind when he wrote 
“chevisaunce.” It is derived from chevancher, 
and means a knightly exploit. 
Thus, in Wynley’s Lord Chandos (1592, p. 36), 
it seems to mean knightly horsemanship : — 
“ And made us swear that feasts continuance, 
Which was maintained through noble chevachance.” 
And on p. 45, a cavalry raid — 
“ A second rode doth into Berry make, 
And countrie round at pleasure spoile and take. 
King John, informed of our chevachaunce, 


His sommonscald . . .. .” 
Henry H. Gross. 


St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 


“In tHe Straw” (4% S. vii. 407, 482.)— 
Another illustration of this familiar saying occurs 
in an amusing article entitled “Scheme for a new 
Memorandum Book for the use of the Ladies, with 
a specimen.” (The Adventurer, 5th edit. 1766, 
i. 200.) It is as follows: — 

“ Mademoiselle the milliner tells me Lady Z.’s in the 
straw, and Captain X. is supposed to be the cause of it.— 
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Told it as a great secret at Lady F.’s, the Countess of 
L.’s, Mrs. R.’s, &c. &c. &c.” 
J. Perry. 


Waltham Abbey. 


Hoon’s “ Appress To Mr. Cross” (4 S. vii. 
472.)—Enrar is, I think, right in his supposition 
that F .... is intended for Sir T. Fowell Buxton. 
When at school Buxton was nicknamed “ Ele- 
phant Buxton,” from his great strength and 
stature. Vide Life of Sir T. F. Buxton, by C. 
Buxton, p. 26, published by Murray. 

Joun L, Rutty. 


A Cromwett Note (4* S. vii. 429, 481.) —The 
patronymic of Cromwell, Mr. Henrrey clearly 
shows, could not have been continued by the de- 
scendants of the second Protector, Richard Crom- 
well; and the following extract from the Imperial 
Dictionary of Universal Biography seems to dis- 
awa the claim of Dr. Smith as being the last 

eal descendant of Oliver Cromwell : — 

“ Cromwell left two sons and four daughters— Richard, 
who succeeded him; Henry, lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; 
Bridget, married first to Ireton, afterwards to Fleetwood ; 
Elizabeth, married to John Claypole, Esq., of Northamp- 
tonshire; Mary, married to Lord Fauconbridge; and 
Frances, married first to a grandson of Lord Hawick, and 
afterwards to Sir John Russell.” (P. 1141.) 

* “The last representative of the Protector was Oliver 
Cromwell, great-grandson of Henry Cromwell. He prac- 
tised as a solicitor in London, and died at Cheshunt-park 
in 1821.” (P. 1142.) 

Cartes NaYtor. 


J. R. B's contributed extract states, in effect, 
that the last lineal descendant (I presume the 
learned warden meant “in the male line”) was 
Dr. Smith, née Cromwell, great-grandson of Rich- 
ard Cromwell, g. 0b. previous to 1809. On the 
other hand, Mr. Henrrey shows—and I believe 
correctly—that Richard Cromwell had no sons. 
In order to aid in clearing this matter up, or in 
making confusion worse confounded, I offer you 
the following, copied from a chart in my posses- 
sion, for the pages of “N. & Q.” :— 

“ Oliver Cromwell's second son, mee who, by the 
way, was a most excellent man, though he lived princi- 
pals in seclusion, was married; to whom I know not. 

is great-great-grandson, Oliver (?), last of known de- 
scendants, succeeded to the estate of Theobalds, through 
Richard’s children, and died at Cheshunt Park, Hertford- 
shire, et. 79, a.p. 1821. He wrote memoirs of Oliver 
Cromwell and sons, 1820.” 

I should be glad if some of your more deeply 
read correspondents would throw some light on 
this incongruity. Juni NeEpos., 

Alderley. 

Cuesure Cats (4 S. vii. 417.) — In connec- 
tion with this subject allow me to ask the mean- 
ing of {the proverb—“He grins like a Cheshire 
cat”? I have always understood that the saying 
referred to the feline tribe and not to the ladies. 
Do Cheshire cats grin more than those of other 


counties? I am glad to find from P. P. that 
Cheshire ladies are not toasted as cats, for such a 
process would place them on a level ,with Welsh 
rabbits—which are always toasted. 

STEPHEN Jackson. 


“ SrREAK OF SILVER Sza” (4* 8S. vii. 390, 445, 
486.)—I s t that whoever first used this 
phrase had in his mind the line of Wordsworth — 


“ That silver thread’s the river Dnieper,” — 


describing that river as seen from a considerable 
height in a balloon voyage; and that this is the 
original idea of this frequent quotation. 

F. C. H. 


“Tue Sun never Sets,” erc. (4 S. ii. 535; 
vii. 210, 293, 398, 482.)—Apropos of the above, I 
send the following imitation, or rather adaptation, 
of a well-known German song, written several 
years ago to the spirited German music : — 

“ Where doth proud England’s boundary stand ? 
In Europe’s land? In Asia’s land ? 
Where islands spot the ocean’s face, 
Or where uncultured tribes have place ? 
O no, O no, O no, O no! 
Her boundary farther yet must go. 
“ Where doth proud England's boundary stand ? 
In Afric’s land? Columbus’ land ? 
Or is it marked by desert sand ? 
By rocks, or by the sea’s wide strand ?} 
O no, O no, &c. 
“ Where doth proud England’s boundary stand ? 
Australia’s land? Tasmania's land ? 
Where earth and waters teem with gold ? 
Where wealth is heaped in sums untold ? 
O no, O no, &e. 
“ Where doth proud England’s boundary stand ? 
O tell me in hat distant land. 
From shore to shore, from pole to pole, 
Where’er the ocean surges roll, 
The earth doth smile, the sun doth shine,— 
Go England there, for there is thine!” 
F. C. H. 


Spenser, THE Port or Ireranp vii. 
317.) — The following fine stanza (Faery Queene, 
book ii. c. 9, 8.13) is, as Henry Reed — 
out in his Lectures on the British Poets, in all pro- 
bability a life-like description of Spenser’s-neigh- 
bours, the wild Irish : — 

“ Thus as he spoke, lo! with outrageous cry, 

A thousand villains round about them swarmed 

Out of the rocks and caves adjoining nigh ; 

Vile caitiff wretches, » rude, deformed, 

All threatening death, all in strange manner armed ; 

Some with unwieldy clubs, some with long spears, 

Some rusty knives, some staves in fire warmed : 

Stern was their look ; like wild amazed steers, 

Staring with hollow eyes and stiff upstanding hairs.” 
JonATHAN BovucHiEr. 


Cuvrcn (4" S. vii. 476) is men- 
tioned by Manning & Bray (vol. iii. p. 85) as 
dedicated to St. John Baptist. It stands about a 
mile and a half from Bagshot. The old building 


| 
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was burnt by lightning June 20, 1676, but the 
pointed arch over the door on the south side seems 
to be of the original building. It was rebuilt 
in 1680, as stated in an inscription on the west 
wall. ... Mr. Aubrey says that on two beams 
of the old church there was written in old charac- 
ters, “ William Whitehill was maker of this 
werke,” &c. &c., and states that there was a date, 
but he does not give i G. F. D. 

Srow-on-THE-Woxp S. vii. 344, 420.) — 
There are few sayings more true than the popular 
one — 

“ Stow-on-the Wold, 
Where the winds blow cold.” 

I inserted this proverb in a note to one of the 
poems in my Poems of the Peasantry, Sc. (Griffin 
and Co.) ; but, by a printer’s blunder, “ Stair” was 
substituted for Stow. James Henry Dixon. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian, concerning the 
Kingdom and Marvels of the East. Newly translated 
and edited, with Notes, by Colonel Henry Yule, C.B., 
late of the Royal Engineers (Bengal), &c. In Two 
Volumes, with Maps and other'Illustrations. (Murray.) 


If any reader acquainted with Mr. Marsden’s excellent 
edition of Marco Polo, should feel disposed to doubt the 
necessity, or even the propriety of a new edition of it, 
that doubt will be immediately removed by a perusal of 
Col. Yule’s instructive and judicious preface. It will 
there be seen how much has been accomplished during 
the half century which has elapsed since Marsden brought 
his labours to a close by the great scholars of the Conti- 
nent, not only to illustrate the work itself, its history and 
progress, but also to throw light upon the life of Polo, and 
explain much that is obscure in what has hitherto been 
told about both the author and his book. To show to 
what an extent these materials exist would be to tran- 
scribe Col. Yule’s preface. It is little wonder, therefore, 
that when he had completed for the Hackluyt Society— 
a somewhat kindred task, Cathay and the Way thither, 
a Collection of Minor Medieval Notices of China—Col. 
Yule felt disposed to take in hand the work of the great 
traveller, and bring to bear upon it for the information 
of the English reader not only his own personal know- 
ledge of the subject, but that of the many eminent men 
of letters in France, Germany, and elsewhere, who 
have of late years made Marco Polo and his travels the 
subject of their studies ; and the English reader has great 
reason to rejoice that he yielded to the inducement, for 
the book is an admirable one. Not the least of the many 
advantages enjoyed by Col. Yule, in the preparation of 
this edition, has been the investigation which the Conti- 
nental scholars have pursued as to the authenticity of 
the different versions of Polo’s narrative. By a careful 
consideration of these, the editor has been enabled to pro- 
duce in the volumes before us a text at once more full and 
more authentic than any that has yet been printed ; and 
as this more perfect text is accompanied by a mass of 
literary illustration of the highest order, it is clear that 
Col. Yule’s edition is destined to take its place (probably 
4 aay ret) as the standard edition of Marco Polo. 

e 


is beautifully got up, maps and woodcuts being 
introduced most pally ae its pages, whilst a very 


comprehensive index gives completeness to this edition 
of one of the most remarkable books which have been 
handed down to us from the Middle Ages. 


Life Theories: their . oe) upon Religious Thought. 
by Lionel S. Beale, M.B., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, &c. With Six Coloured Plates. 
(Churchill.) 

National Health. By Henry W. Acland, F.R.S., Regius 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Oxford, &c. 
(Parker.) 

If these books are of a character not usually noticed by 
us, there are in each case sufficient reasons for breaking 
our rule, The first, because the author, whose right to be 
heard on the subject is shown by the fact that he received 
a few days since at the College of Physicians the gold 
medal for his discoveries in physiology, endeavours to 
show that the physical and chemical hypotheses on which 
the recent Life Theories are based have no secure foun- 
dation, and are therefore as much opposed to scientific 
progress as to the development of religious thought and 
natural theology. The second, on account of the high 

sition and scientific attainments of the author, and the 
importance of the subject to every one, both in his indi- 
vidual capacity and as one of the nation. 


Journals a in France and Italy from 1848 to 1852. 
With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848. By the late 
Nassau William Senior, Master in Chancery, Professor 
of Political Economy, &c. Edited by his Daughter, 
M. C. M. Simpson. Jn two Volumes. (Longmans.) 
These two posthumous volumes from the pen of that 

acute reasoner and earnest politician, the late Master 

Senior, will be read with interest by all Englishmen, and 

might be studied with advantage by all Frenchmen. As 

our readers turn over its pages and study in them the 
story of the Revolution in 1848, remembering as they 
must the scenes so recently enacted in Paris, they wi 

feel that what Talleyrand said of the Bourbons may be 
said with equal truth of the whole French nation—they 
have learned nothing, and have forgotten nothing. For 
the unhealthy feeling, as Mr. Senior points out more 
than once, which leads every Frenchman to regard the 

Government as existing for the sake of making his for- 

tune, and as to be supported only as it performs that 

duty, and which induces the workmen to look for em- 
ployment not in the open labour-market, but in works 
undertaken by the authorities for the purpose of supplying 
them with wages, still exists, and contributed no little to 
the recent disasters of France. But we are touching on 
politics, with which we have nothing to do, though it is 
difficult to avoid doing so when referring to a book whose 
only subject is the great political changes which have 
taken place in France and Italy. The book is a most 
valuable contribution to modern history. It contains 

Mr. Senior’s Journals during his visits to Paris in 1848, 

May and July, 1849; of his Visit to the Pyrenees in the 

antumn of the same year, and of two visits to Paris in 

1850. His Journal in Italy at the close of that year and 

the commencement of the following occupies the remainder 

of the first, and the commencement of the second volume, 
which concludes with the journals of his visits to Paris 
in May and December 1851. As Mr. Senior's talents and 
position procured him admittance to the highest society, 
political and social, and as one of his great gifts was the 
power of drawing out the thoughts and confidences of 
those he conversed with, while his retentive memory 
enabled him to record with remarkable accuracy the 
heads of the conversation he had held, it will be readily 
understood how much new and curious illustration of 

a history will be found in these two amusing 

and instructive volumes. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8. VIII. 1, "71, 


The Herald and G ist. Edited by John Gough 
Nichols, F.S.A. Pat REXVIL (Nichols. ) 

In the preface to his sixth volume, which is brought to 
a close by the publication of the present number, the 
editor claims credit, and very justly, for the steady man- 
ner in which The Herald and G ist has hitherto 
pursued the useful objects for which it was established, and 

ints with satisfaction to the manner in which it has 

supported by many of the most eminent authorities 
on the subject. Mr. Nichols is himself so skilled in all 
matters connected with heraldry, that there is no fear of 
any attempt to foist spurious pedigrees or genealogies 
completed from “Cotgreave” collections into a journal 
which is under his charge. 

Miscellanea Antiqua Anglicana. The Old Book Collec- 
tor’s Miscellany ; or, a Collection of Readable Reprints. 
Edited by Charles Hindley. Part II, (Reeves and 
Turner.) 

This is another new candidate for the support of lovers 
of our early literature—a bi-monthly _—— of re- 
prints of scarce and curious tracts. We cannot better 
point out its claims to support than by stating that this 
second No, gives for half-a-crown a reprint of The Trim- 
ming of Thomas Nash, the last and one of the rarest of 
the scurrilous tracts issued in that most scurrilous con- 
troversy, A Dialogue bet the Ci Secretary 
and Jalowsye ; and thirdly, The Merrie conceited Jests of 
George Peele. 

Tue Campen Soctety.—The Council of the Camden 
Society, desirous that the vast amount of historical in- 
formation to be found in the 105 yolumes which have 
been published by the Society should be made more gene- 
rally available, has entrusted to Mr. Henry Gough, who 

e the valuable and elaborate Index to the “ Parker 

Society’s Publications,” the laborious and responsible task 

of compiling a similar Index to the Camden Books. The 

Council have at the same time taken a step which it is to 

be hoped will induce many gentlemen to join the Society 

who have hitherto been deterred by the difficulty and 
expense of securing complete sets of the Society’s publica- 
tions. A new Series of the Camden Publications has been 
commenced; and the Council hopes to issue, in return for 
the present year’s subscription of one sovereign, the first 
three books of such new Series, viz.: 1. “ Letters and 

Papers of John Shillingford, Mayor of Exeter, a.p, 1447- 

1450.” Edited by Stuart A. Moore, Esq.—2. “The For- 

tescue Papers, principally consisting of Letters on State 

affairs, collected by John Packer, Secretary to George 

Villiers, Duke of Buckingham.” Edited by Samuel Raw- 

son Gardiner, Esq.; and 3. “The Cheque Book of the 

Chapel Royal from the Reign of Elizabeth to the Acces- 

sion of the House of Hanover.” Edited by Dr. Rimbault. 


ImmaNvet Bexxer.—“ The veteran ranks of German 
philologists,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, “are thinning 
rapidly. A few days ago there died one of the most 
eminent members of the craft, Immanuel Bekker, born at 
Berlin in 1785. He was the foremost disciple of F. A. 
Wolf, at whose feet he sat at Halle for many years. 
Soon after the foundation of the Berlin University he was 
appointed professor of philology, and having soon after- 
wards been elected a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
he was commissioned by that body to go to Paris to exa- 
mine the papers of Fourmont for the Corpus Inscriptio- 
num Grecarum. Two years later he went to Italy, where 
he continued his researches in the libraries of Milan, 
Venice, Florence, Ravenna, Naples, and Rome. Nor did 
he neglect the collections of Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
or Leyden. His Anecdota Greca and his editions of 


texts—to the number of forty volumes—all based upon 
MSS. researches, independent of previous editions, 


testify to his industry and learning, both stupendous in 
their way. Apart from these labours, he contributed, ag 
his own share, no less than twenty-four volumes to the 
Bonn edition of the Corpus Scriptorum Historia 

tine. Many also are his contributions to medieval liter- 
ature in the transactions of the Berlin Academy. He 
edited the Fierabras shea oye La Vie de 8. Thomas 
le Martyr, the ‘Romances’ of ‘ Aspremont,’ and of ‘ Flore 
and Blancafior.’” 


Tue Grampran Cius.—At@ late meeting Dr. 
the Hon. — reported that his work, “ Monuments 
and Monumental Inscriptions in Scotland,” was in active 
progress, and the first volume, extending to 500 
would be issued in July. He was instructed by Mr. Wil. 
liam Fraser, on behalf of the Marquis of Bute, to inti- 
mate that the “Chartulary of Camberskenneth Abbey” 
was in a state of forwardness, and that copies would soon 
be in the hands of the members. The original of the MS. 
of the “‘ Scottish Peerage” which had been found in the 
Public Record Office, he had been fortunate enough in 
discovering among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum. It would be carefully edited, and if possible 
printed and issued to the Members during the autumn. 
The club had increased to nearly 200 members. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 

RUSKIN's Stoves oF Venice. 3 Vols, 
Seven LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Wanted by Mr. R. Somerwell, Jun,, Wetherfield, Kendal. 


Burke's EXTINcT PEERAGE. 
GovuLp’s Binns oF Evrorsg. 5 Vols. 
BRITAIX. 
SacRaA POLYGLOTTA. 
FERGUSON'S ARCHITECTURE. 2 Vols. 

Plates. 


After Part 10. 
6 Vols. 
OLIVER Twist. 3 Vols. Cruikshank's 
Burns's Posms. Bewick’s Plates. 2 Vols. 
DiIcKkENS's PICKWICK PAPERS. 1837. 
Wanted by Mfr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


Z. Z.— We believe the family of the lady in question has 
not succeeded in establishing the fact that she had really 
attained the age of 100. 

E. K. should apply to the author. 

G. E.—The epitaph on Gen. Sir Thomas Warner ap- 
peared in “N. & Q.” 34 §. ix. 450. 

0O.— Worth, as a local lation, has been discussed in 
our 1* 8. vii. 584, 630; xi. 153. 

T. Rarciirre.—The lines attributed by you to L. EB. 
Landon are most certainly Thomas Moore's, and will be 
Sound in Lalla Rookh—“The Fire Worshippers.” 

E. Y. L.— The poem is not to be had where you imagine, 

W. G. (Keswick.)— We regret that we have not 
Sor the lines ont 

E. D. E.— You will have seen from p. 550 that the ballad 
is easily accessible. 

“SOLAMEN MISERIS,” &c.— We are informed that this 
line = be found in the index to Winterton’s Poet mino- 
res Greeci. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions. 
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To all communications should be affixed the name and 
| address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
aia as a guarantee of good faith. 
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